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CREAnvrTY 

Where thcres a Williams^ theres a way* 



A way to leverage our encreprencurial heritage* 

And the creativity of Williams people. 

Quiet is part of our way> too* But sometimes word leaks out* 

You Ve heard the one about the energy company threading 
fiber-optic network through unused pipelines. Creating the 
nations fourth -largest optical broadband network. With the 
most advanced optical technology. 

Its a classic. 

Williams not only did it* We did it first. And we re doing it 
again — raising the industry high-water mark for creativity 
and performance with Williams Energy News live — 
the first internet news portal designed specifically for 
the energy industry. 


These are only two examples of the Williams way. 
Turning possibility into reality. 


Williams engages in a range of energy services, 
from Iraditional to eBusiness. Clockwise, from 
upper left: The energy marHeting and trading floor 
ai WilljaJTis headquarters^ Tulsa, Okla.; the Cove 
Point natural gas storage and port facility in 
Maryland; a webcast screen from Williams Energy 
News Live — the first-ever energy news portal; the 
Wyatt refined petroleum product terminals in 
Connecticut; offshore natural gas operations in 
Mobile Bay. near Coden, Ala.; and dehydration 
towers at Williams' Alaska refinery at North Pole. 


Oppormnicy inro energy. 


WiW^ms. 



1-soo-wiLUAMs NYSE: WMB & wcG williams.com 


^2000 The Wi^lliams COmparti^a. iIk. 



In today's constantly changing business environment, companies must seize every 
competitive advantage to be successful. 

Oklahoma's competitive edge is its workforce. 

Why? 

Because Oklahomans take great pride in a job well done. They are dependable. The 
are productive. They are educated and innovative. 

Time and time again, CEO's tell us their Oklahoma workforce is far better than in 
similar plants across the country. Home-grown companies have always raved abou 
their employees' great work ethic. 

Thanks to the Oklahoma worker, our growing companies are recognized leaders in 
aerospace, automotive, telecommunications, technology manufacturing and busines; 
services. And more and more companies are locating here every day. 


The Oklahoma Department of Commerce is proud to be associated with the thousand 
of companies and the more than 1 .5 million workers who call Oklahoma home. 
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For more information visit us LIVE at 

http://CD.LOCATEOK.COM 

800-588-5959 • info@odoc.state.ok.us 






We’re Building the 
New Phillips 


Phillips is known around the globe as inieniationally, and were positioning our 
an innovator and technology leader other business lines for profitable growth 
WeVe building on those strengths to through competitive joint ventures, 
provide value and opportunity to our With a solid financial foundation 
shareholders, customers, employees and and a strategic vision for our future, 
the communities in which we operate. we're taking advantage of significant 
WeVe focusing on the exploration and opportunities to profitably grow the new 
production of oil and gas through Phillips. That's why we Ye called 
strategic acquisitions in Alaska and THE PERPORMANCE COMPANY. 



w w,pfiillips 6 6, com/'m vesto r 




O K L A 


O M A 


O D A Y 


Early business in Oklahoma, much as 
today, was largely based on agriculture 
and oiL Cotton farmers were a large 
part of this econorny, generating 
growth from farm to factory. 
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When an article on Oklahoma 
history is in order, we often turn to 
Bob Blackburn, author of ‘‘When 
Opportunity Knocks” (page 36), 
Executive director of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, this native Oklaho- 
man holds master*s and doctoral 
degrees in history from OSU and has 
written twelve books on Oklahoma 
history. On writing for the magazine, 
Blackburn says, “As a historian 
dedicated to the understanding of 
Oklahoma history, 1 see Oklahoma 
Today as an important connection 
with thousands of people who have 
pride and interest in our great state/’ 
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Oklahoma City’s Bruce Eagle is an 
artistic jack-of-all-trades. In addition to his 
illustration of George Kaiser for “Money 
Talks” (page 44), Eagle has done substan- 
tial work in Holly'wood, movie posters his 
specialty* Considered by his peers a 
versatile, chameleon -like artist, Eagle 
admits that his task in this issue was 
difficult* Noting how few photographs of 
Kaiser are available, Eagle says, *T had to go 
from three to four pictures* Luckily, one 
was only a year old*” Bruce Eagle is the 
cousin of Cameron Eagle, who drew the 
illustration for William Bernhardt’s "Why 
I Love Autumn” essay in the September- 
October 2000 issue of this magazine* 



With a French mother who could whip 
up different international cuisines at a 
moment’s notice, growing up was a 
smorgasbord of gastronomic enlighten- 
ment for Mimi Rippee. “1 toleraled just 
about ever>i:hing, until my mother served 
tiger lilies one night during her Chinese 
phase,” she says* “ITirty-five years later, 1 
can still remember how bad they were*” 
Rippee, a private cook, caterer, and recipe 
developer for Advance Food Company in 
Enid, says, “The best part about writing 
‘Power Lunch’ [page 801 was talking with 
others who are passionate about the dining 
experience- — even if it is ‘just’ lunch.” 
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Class of 65+ Ls a service 
that provides educalional 
opportunilks on lifeslylearid 
hedlh to Oklahoma seniois. 
These seminar offer 
valuable informalbn on 
topics like wellness, the 
Inlemel, and senk^fr linances. 


Mobile Health 
Screening Unit 

{a partnership with 
Oklahoma Lions Clubs) 
provides for early 
detection of glaucoma, 
hearing and vision 
problems, high blood 
sugar and high blood 
pressure* Nearly 
15,000 Oklahomans 
have benefiUed since 
the program began. 


Ageless Heroes 
honors outslar^ding 
Oklahoma men and 
women, 65 and over, 
who serve as 
outstanding examples 
of healthy aging. 
Winners come from all 
walks of life, from Ada 
to Freedom, 


Caring Vans go into family day care homes and centers where 
the need is greatest and provide free immunizations to 
schoolchildren. Over 1,500 children have been served in 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa, 


Caring Program for Children provklc-s free primary' 
and preventive health benefits to children whose 
families could nol ofherwise afford it, Tlie program 
has served 2,000 Oklahoma children since 1996. 



Rutuik! r. Kitig, 

Presif kTil ^ntt CEO, 

Blue Cms5 .ind Blufc Sliiiild 

OkklR9(iiii 


Together, Were Oklahoma. 

For 60 years. Blue Cross and Blue Shield of Oklahoma has lieen lufly committed to providing more than affordable health 
care to the people ol this slate. 

For example, we are a corporate participant in many community events, such as Heart Walk, United Way, Healthy Kids 
Challenge, Toys for Tots, Hugh O'Brien Youth foundation and |unior Achievement, 

In addiUonH we encourage our 1,200 associates to participate in the civic, professional, charitable and religious allairs oi 
their area. Last year, they volunteered almost 24,000 hours of their time to these organizations. 

Working with other concerned companies, employees and organizations, we will all bring a better quality of lile to our 
tellow citizens. 

Together, we are Oklahoma. 





BlueCross BlueShield 
of Oklahoma 

nl Ibr lUnrCirm and iCwM/jlUfl. 

.n Fto HlnfSbip^d Kwn 


©2000, Blue Cross and Bluf* Shield ol Oklahoma ©Registered Marks Blue Cross amt BlueShield Associahon 
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Natural gas is the abundant, 
clean-burning future of energy. 


rich with natural advantages. 


As the 1 Oth-largest independent 


producer of natural gas. 


Chesapeake adds the advantages 


of expertise, commitment and 


leadership. This combination - 


the fuel, and the company that 


champions it - is a force of 


nature. And a very clear picture 
of the future. 



A 

Chesapeate 

A Natuml Gas. 
Natunal Ad\’arUages. 


Oklahoma 'S Wichita Mountains^ 
40 miles southwest of Chesapeake 's 
Cemenh Knox and Chitwood fields. 


chk6nergy.com 
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Ok/ohomoTodoy has 
used five flags in its 
forty-five year history, 
with variations io size 
and style scattered in 
between* These covers 
reflect each of those 
five primary designs. 
Front top left^a 
chronological review; 
January- February I9S7 
(35 cents); Summer 
1 966 (50 cents); Spring 
1979($I.2S); Summer 
I9a0($l*25);january- 
February i9aS ($2.50) 
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FROM 



EDITOR 


Change is good. 

A nd its necessary, thats what weve learned while editing this 

special focus issue on business in Oklahoma, It s all the same stor\~ 

. change or die, diversify or die. A company of any size, particularly in this 
radically fast-paccd economy, must expand its decision making to include new 
and innovative ways of supplying its services or products — or else be left behind in 
the cold dust of progress. Tulsa’s Williams is a crystalline example of this kind of 
management* A company that threaded fiber-optic wire through its 
decommisioned oil and gas pipelines? Ingenious, 

The seeds of this kind of thinking inspired us to change the Okhhoma Today flag 
(also known as a mast), one whose time had come after sixteen years. Launching 
that new design in this Business issue, an edition whose editorial theme screams, 
“change with the times!” was a natural for us* That the year 2001 ushers in our 
forty- fifth in print make the flag’s change seem destined. 

When art director Steven Walker and t sat down to work on 
the redesign, we marveled at the two words, probably as a result 
of staring at them for hours. During the design process, we agreed, 
disagreed, paced, and mulled. Something wasn’t quite there. Did 
we like it? Yes, Did we love it? Hmni. At various times, Steve and 
1 stood around the kitchen of his studio and discussed the 
magazine’s mission. We talked about the digestiblity factor, 
subscriber satisfaction, and newsstand viability. 

Then we summoned Joan Henderson, the magazine’s pub- 
lisher, home sick with a nasty cold. The three of us revisited the 
computer screen yet again. This time, with a few subtle changes, 
wc nailed the logo within an hour. The result seemed so perfect, 
so relevant to the magazine’s content and existing design* After a 
night of sleep, we loved It even more. Then another night and 
another, and, yes, we’d found our mast. 

The previous flag used the Caslon 540 typeface* We’ve now selected 
GillSans for “Oklahoma,” the same face used in our captions and 
department heads, and Minion Italic for a much reduced “Today,” 

These fonts — and the logo change itself — reflect an ongoing cosmetic 
change undertaken by the magazine over the past year and a half, and 
J believe the new design treatment of “Oklahoma Today” does tar more justice to 
our state than its predecessor. 

Simultaneously scary and exhilarating, the idea of change addresses the very 
core of business itself: people coming together, building relationships, and 
ultimately solving each other’s problems. With this issue and with our own 
transformation, we salute that very Ameritan principle. 
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'tni KERR MCGEE CORPORATION 


In U)47, a comi)any with vision gcimt)l{ul that Llie ti’ue potontial of tho oftslioni oil iridustiy lay hiyond th(' horbjni. Tlio 
iT^sult - coni|)l('tion of a vvoil on Si’ll!) Shoal block 32 - the woiil’s first conmierdai oil well out of sight and safety of land. 
Considf'nid a milestone in tlie seai'di for oil and gas, the itmjeel set the stage for a boom in olTshoi-e (‘xploi’alion etforts 
around the world. Ken-McGee, the Oklahoma company with the hiskirical discoveiy in tlie Gulf, is now one of largest 
U.S.-bas('d ind(>pfmd('nt oil atal gas companies in the world. Today, with exi^loration efforts in watc!‘ de[rt.h,s up to 10, ()()() 
feet and over 100 milf^s offshore, we continue to be a leader in innovative technf)logy and civative solutions. K('iT-McGe(' 
CorjKJiation - 1 lie methcjds have changed but the prize remains the same. 



l)ut tlte prize remamsthe stme, 





Memory Lane 

I just returned home after uuending 
my forty- fifth high school class reunion 
in Enid. One of the highlights of the 
weekend was a personally conducted 
tour of the new symphony hall hy music 
director Douglas Newell ( Sep tern her- 
October 2000). I was so impressed with 
the accomplishments of my hometown. 

The article about the Stork Club in the 
same issue also caught my eye. In the early 
Fifties, the American Legion Post in Enid 
sent their drum and bugle corps, the 
Legionettes, to the National Convention 
in New York City. We competed on a na- 
tional level with other drum and bugle 
corps and marched down Fifth Avenue 
with the Oklahoma delegation, Sherman 


HORN TOOTIN' 

In November, Oklohomo Today 
added another honor to its 
euphemistic trophy case. Named 
one of two finalists in the annual 
Ozzie Awards competition, 
presented by folio;, Ok/ohomo 
Today placed second to Atlanta 
A1 ogazine for Best Overall Design 
for consumer titles with 
circulation under 1 00,000. 
Congratulations to art director 
Steven Walker of Walker 
Creative, Inc. 


Billingsley invited us to go through the 
Stork Club (not during business hours), 
and wc had our picture taken with him; 
tiien he provided a picture for all of us. 
Thank you for a great magazine. 

Marilyn Fraizer Meyerpeter 
Lincoln, California 

My, My, My 

Congralulalions on an- 
other knockout issue. I 
have just read the article, 

“Land of the Lost/’ by 
Adam Buckley Cohen and 
find it most interesting 
and informative. 

I also noticed, under 
the contributors page and 
“From the Editor” page, 
all these lovely young la- 
dies associated with the 
magazine. [Surely you 
must have meant Made- 
m 0 isel Ic, Ha rpe r J Bazaa n Cosa i op ol i taiu 
or even Glamour . ) 

Your beautiful magazine presents won- 
derful articles with gorgeous colors, com- 
positions, layouts, interesting articles; its 
glitzy, but to a point thafs just about per- 
fect. I have taken most of the state maga- 
zines at one time or another — Arizotta 
Highways, Texas Monthly^ Texas High- 
wnys, and New Mexico. 1 find Oklahoma 
Today a superior magazine in every' re- 
spect and $2.83 an issue [subscriber rate] 


is not bad for this quality^ I always look for- 
ward to each issue. With all the attractive 
young ladies involved, 1 would have 
thought it more girlie. Not so. I think it has 
both masculine and feminine appeal. Keep 
up the excellent work. 

Jack Estes 
Tahlequah 

FAiitofs response: Yes, jack, we agree: lovely 
ladies, great con tent. 

By the Book 

Thank you so much for the kind words 
in your “From the Editor” column in the 
November- December issue of Oklahoma 
Today 1 especially was pleased to see two of 
the Oklahoma Cit>'-area independents, Full 
Circle and Best of Books, mentioned. Best 
of Books is my second home, and everv'^ 
thing you Sivid about the independents cer- 
tainly applies to it. 

However, I feel that one of your state- 
ments in the last paragraph no Itmger ap- 
plies. “For some shoppers, that three dollar 
savings might be worth the cost of a charm- 
ing neighborhood bookstore.” 

Several independent 
bookstores provide repeat 
customers unique oppor- 
tunities for savings on 
book buying. 

Currently, Best of 
Books offers a book dub 
for its customers. After 
twelve book pur- 
c h ases — al 1 o f wh i cb a re 
noted on a card and 
then kept in a file at the 
store — Best of Books 
averages the total of the 
twelve. This, then, is the amount of your 
credit. The credit works similarly to a gift 
certificate and can be used on books or 
merchandise. I recently got a credit for 
$27. What this means is that Best of 
Books is now underselling the chains in 
a good number of instances. The rest of 
the time, they are certainly competitive. 

Incidentally, Best of Books is doing just 
fine. Their staff has grown in number, and 
last year they installed a new computer sys- 
tem. Thanks again for your support. 
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Electric Generation 


Stay sharp. Be prepared. Get to know OGE. 


For business-to-business energy services, 
call toll-free: 1-877-OGE-391 4 


www.oge.com 

NYSE: OGE 


€J 2000 OGE Energy Corp. 


LETTERS 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT , AND CIRCULATION 


(P.S.: I am not employed by Best of 
Books, nor do I have a financial interest in 
it. It’s just home.) 

Craig Case 
Oklahoma City 

Something in the Water 

I just opened the November-Decem- 
ber issue and, again, I am thrilled to see 
an article on the Sulphur/Davis area. 
Many volunteers work long hours to get 
the word out about tourism in our area, 
and your wonderful articles always en- 
hance that effort. Our sincere apprecia- 
tion for all you do. 

lanet Carter 

President, Sulphur Main Street 

Distance Learning 

Thanks to your magazine, I have 
learned more about my home state of 
Oklahoma than 1 ever absorbed in my 
Oklahoma history class in Muskogee. 
Go, Sooners. 

Paul Chilson 
East Greenwich, Rhode Island 

Missing Jay 

I received my November- December is- 
sue last week. I never just look through 
it — I always read it from cover to cover 
(including letters to the editor). I have 
taken Oklahoma Today for several years; 
it is still wonderful and gives me much joy 
year after year. 

You cannot imagine the thrill when 
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on page twenty, 1 found lay Grelen 
and the article “Roads Less Traveled.” 
Grelen was a columnist for the Mobile 
Register in Alabama. He wrote about 
family, friends, sweet teas, and even 
about .some friends of mine. I still miss 
him, and I have ordered his book. He 
has the knack to make you see what he 
sees. Mobile’s loss is Oklahoma’s gain. 

I also have read all of Ernie Pyle’s 
book and had not compared Grelen to 
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him, but I like the comparison. Again, 
thanking you for a wonderful magazine. 

Peggy Worley 
Summerdale, Alabama 

Oklahoma Today welcomes the views of readers. 
Letters are subject to editing and must include 
name, address, and a daytime phone number. 
Send letters to: Oklahoma Today. Attn. Editor, 
P.O. Box 53384, Oklahoma City. OK 73 1 52 or 
fax to (405) 522-4588. Address electronic mail 
to letters(goklahomatoday.com. 



Oklahoma Today attracts a very 
large and diverse group of readers. 
One such fan of the magazine is our 
fifteen-month-old granddaughter, 
who lives with her parents in Texas. 
Her father and mother entered the 
family room of their home and 
observed their daughter, Sarah, 
selecting the Oklahoma Today **City 
on the Verge” issue from the coffee 
table and climbing into the big chair 
to begin “reading.” 


Her parents noted that Sarah had 
chosen to read the special issue of 
Oklahoma Today dedicated to 
Oklahoma City over playing with 
the many toys available to her. 

I send this letter to let you know 
of one more reader who lives in 
another state but continues to 
appreciate your most enjoyable and 
interesting magazine. 

Arden Glenn 
Broken Arrow 
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April 19, 1995 


The Revised Edition 


An updated edition of the Special Memorial Issue of Oklahoma Today is 
now available. Call today to reserve your copy of this critically acclaimed 
issue for only $9:95, plus $4 for shipping and handling. Major credit cards 
accepted. This expanded edition will not be included with regular 
subscriptions to Oklahoma Today ^ 


Call toll free 1-800-777-1793 

Or order online at oklahomatoday.com 




BY AIMEE WINNEBERGER 



Money to bum? 
Consider these toys 
for Oklahomans rich 


and famous 


Fit for a Queen 

Known for timeless fashion collections, Balliet’s 
introduces a new line of shoes for spring, Reed 
Evins» Based in New York, the brother and sister 
team of Melissa and Reed Evins continues the 
tradition of their father, Lee E%'ins, who designed 
shoes for movie stars of the Fifties, This shoe is a 
replica of one Lee originally designed for Ava 
Gardner in the 1955 movie Dancing hi the Dark, 
The star connection continues — Oprah Winfrey 
and Sharon Stone swear by their Reed Evins. 
This pale pink satin slide, $420, Fifty Penn Place, 
Oklahoma City, (405) 848-7811. 


The Sky^s the Limit 

Based in Bethany since 1988, 
Commander Aircraft Company 
has made a name for itself by 
offering a four- sea ft single- 
engine aircraft known for its 
plush leather cabins and 
specialized landing gear. This 
turbocharged 1 15TC model, 
$497,500 base price. Wiley Post 
Airport, (405) 440'2255. 


Lakefront Property 

In the market for a folly appointed lake home? Believ'e 
It or not, in this gated community tucked along the 



south shores of Grand Lake o* the Chcrokees, homes 
run between $400,000 and $2.5 million. This 6,000- 
sqiiare-foot residence in the Coves at Bird island 
comes with tv^'o fireplaces, a four-slip enclosed dock, 
and hot tub. Offered by McGraw Davisson Stewart 
Realtors in Ketchum, $862,050. (918) 782-321 ft 
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Stayin* Alive 

Fora base price of $1 15,943, drivers can experience the 
most luxurious sedan Mercedes- Ikn/ engineers, the 
S60(K A more customized model including such frills as 
an S5 sport package, electronic irimk closer, and lire 
pressure monitoring system carries a price lag ol 
$129,775. If youVe gun*shy, add ihe tkiard package — a 
full bulletproof option for any S-scries vebide, $75,0(K). 
Mercedes -Ren/ oftlklahoma City, (405) 236- 1224. 
Jackie Cooper Imports of rulsa, (918) 249-9393. 
nibokc.com or cooperanercedesccnterxom. 


Food of the Gods 

Sate those cravings for 
caviar, pate, Relgian 
chocolate, and French 
cheese at Egan's Fine 
Em po ri u m i n Ed m o n d , a 
new shop devoted to hard- 
to-fmd gourmet delicacies, 
Caviar Creme Spread, 
$9.95; Smoked Salmon & 
Spinach Mousse, $7.50; 
American Freshwater 
Caviar, $12. Ktckingbird 
Square Shopping Center, 
(405)715-3663. 


Road Warriors 

Last year alone, dozens of Flarley 
enthusiasts in northeastern Oklahoma 
became kings of the highway, pure has- 
ing top-of-the-line Ultra Classic 
Elcctra Glide motorcycle.^ from l\ilsa*s 
Myers- Duren Harley Daviclson. Base 
price, $21,000; with all the extras, 
factor in another SI 3,500, 484S South 
Peoria, (918) 743-4440. 
tuLsaharleyxom, 


Time Is Honey 

Always late? Bruce Webber 
has kept Tulsans on time since 
1977 with classic timepieces* 
This women's white gold 
Cartier watch, $27,900. The 
Precious Jewel Salon by Bruce 
G. Webber, located within 
M i ss [ aekscr n 's, U t i ca Sq li a re, 
(918) 749-1700. 


Anchors Away 

Oklahoma-based Ugly johiTs Custom Boats 
leads the world in Carver yacht sales, offering 
boats from thirty- six to tl tty-nine feet in 
length and with price tags starting at 
$210,000* Their premier model, the Carver 
570 Voyager Pilothouse, features a spacious, 
seventy-square- foot aft cockpit and a master 
.stateroom with a queen-sized island berth and 
scils for approximately SI million. Ugly 
hjhn's has four .statewide locations with a 
corporate office and showroom on Cirand 
I.ake, (918) 782-4414* uglyjohns.com. 
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Dressed for Success 

AT APPROPRIATELY SUITED 


I 


r*S BEEN A lOKE FOR YEARS; A WOMAN STANDS BEFORE 
a closet full of clothes, moaning, ‘M don*t have anything to wear/" 
When volunteers at Appropriately Suited hear those words from 


their clients, they know it's no laughing matter. 

Since opening the doors last fall, Appropriately Suited has provided career 
wear for eight to ten low-income women per week. Operating through refer^ 
rals from job placemem programs and free of charge, the organization 
helps any woman who needs it, from those trying to get off welfare to 
women returning to society after serving time in prison, 

‘They’ve turned their lives around,"" explains executive director 
Yvonne Lovell. ''We" re here to say, 'Let"s finish it/"’ 

The client fills out a questionnaire designed to uncover her pre- 
cise size and tastes, then Lovell and her volunteers get to work. 

When the woman arrives, several career outfits are already as- 
sembled, right down to the jewelry, handbag, and shoes. Af- 
ter the necessary' adjustments, she leaves with a new suit of 
clothes ami the assurance that she can come back for two 
more outfits to use in later interviews or for the beginnings 
of a new career wardrobe. 

Operating on donations and through the efforts of a few dedicated 
volunteers, the organization covers the northern half of the state. Board 
members, all with retail backgrounds, are tbeusedon getting the word out about 
their service — whether by stumping within the community or holding an open 
house and fiindraising sale. 

Appropriately Suited provides reassurance as much as renewal, in a homey 
atmosphere many women long for, complete with comfortable furniture and 
art on the walls. Their location within Resonance House, a historic Georgian 
mansion, doesn’t hurt. Above the fireplace is the stenciled phrase, “i will 
because I can.” Everyone here know^s that’s no joke. 

— Joan Rhine 

Approprhnely Stitted is apm Mondays and Fridays from 10 amt. m 2 pjth i60S South 
EInvod A vame in Ttdsa, (9JB) 599-8892. 
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Stormy 

Weather 


Cultural Infusion 

Their Numbers Rising, Hispanic Businesses Get Organized 


W HEN UUSINESSES AREN’T 

getting the customer response 
they need, they advertise. When 
the Hispanic businesses of Oklahoma City 
weren't getting the recognition they 
needed, they formed the Greater Oklahoma 
City Hispanic Chamber of Commerce. 

“Hispanic business owners needed to 
join forces,'' says Angela Florez, member- 
ship director for the new chamber. “We 
and the Oklahoma City chamber are there 
for the same reason. The difference is that 
we focus on the small, Hispanic business. 
We push through barriers and help them to 
be successful.'' 

It seems to be working. Seventy-two busi- 
nesses, including Panadena la Mexicana and 
Route 66 Traders, liave joined since the group 
formed in July 2000. 

In Tulsa, a Hispanic chambcY was founded 


in March 1 999, The T ulsa group was the first g 
of its kind in the state and now boasts 150 | 
b u si n esses, a m o n g t h em O kla honia N at u ral i 
Gas and RGB Bank. | 

Accordi ng to the U.S. Census Bureau, the | 
Hispanic population in Oklahoma will 
nearly double by 2025. “It's time," says 
Florez of the new chamber chapter. “We are 
ready for Hispanic business owtiers to com- 
pete and unite in the business world." 

— Andrea Lopez Walker 

Dues for the Greater Oklahotm City His- 
panic Chamber of Commerce are $75 far in- 
dividual members and start at $!50 for busi- 
ness memberships. (405) 631-2305. The 
Greater Tulsa Hispanic Chamber of Com- 
merce dues are $100 for individuals and start 
at $200 for business memberships.(91H) 664- 
5326; tulsah ispa ri i cchaj 1 1 her. cot 1 1 . 


Safety on the Radar 

tCs a scary business, severe weather 
in Oklahoma. Taken to its extreme, 
weather can be fatal. The best way to 
stay out of harm's way is to depend 
on today’s meteorology centers. 

The grant-funded Center for the 
Analysis and Prediction of Storms 
(CAPS) is located within the Okla- 
homa Weather Center, a cooperative 
state, federal, and University of 
Oklahoma partnership. 

The forecast system developed by 
CAPS ts the Advanced Regional 
Prediction System (ARPS). With 



ARPS, CAPS can accurately predict 
the movement and severity of storm 
systems hours in advance. The one- 
two punch of CAPS and ARPS have 
combined to create a premier 
localized weather-forecasting center. 

And the future looks bright. With 
additional state funds coming in to 
purchase even more technology, 
‘|CAPS will soon be able to predict 
storms on an even larger scale," says 
Kelvin Droegemeier, CAPS director 
and professor of meteorology at OU. 

One of CAPS’ future goals is to join 
forces with the private company 
Weather Decision T echnologies of 
Norman. CAPS would then be able to 
assist airlines in flight scheduling when 
bad weather is a factor. 

Oklahoma weather can be frighten- 
ing. But with CAPS rocketing to new 
heights, Oklahomans should feel safe 
in the hands of the Oklahoma 
Weather Center, 

— Priscilla Mohnkern 

CAPS end the Okfahoma Weather 
Center, 1 00 East Boyd on the OU 
campus, (405) 325-0453; o 

wwv/xaps, ou.edu. 



EVERYTHING OLD ^ 
IS NEW AGAIN 

Dressing Up Gallagher-lba Arena 

When Oklahoma State University graduate 
students received their degrees on December 15. 

2000, the event marked new beginnings for hundreds 
of individuals and one building. The ceremony was 
the first public event at Gallagher-lba Arena 
following an extraordinary $55 million expansion. 

Gallagher- 1 ba's renaissance incorporated a previously 
untested architectural concept. By adding new seating 
areas above and outside the existing arena, construct- 
ing a new framework that enveloped the old. and 
removing the now-unneeded roof, the arena's capacity 
more than doubled, from 6,38 1 to 1 3.6 1 1 . 

The genius behind the project was OSU grad and 
Tulsa architect Gary Sparks. The encapsulation 
project also included unique skyboxes, with seats 
overlooking both the arena and the adjacent football 
^ stadium. Most importantly, it retained Gallagher-lba’s 
0 1 930s charm, legendary tradition, and historic maple 
z basketball floor. For information, call OSU Sports 
^ Information at (405) 707-7830. 

—John R, Catsis 
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Stop the Presses! 


By Phil Bacharach 


T he business of cover- 

ing business is big 
business in its own right. 
Witness the swath of media 
stretching from the Wail 
Street Journal to 
TheStrecLconh from 
Bloomberg to CNBC\s 
Maria Bartiromo* News 
outlets in Oklahoma are no 
exception j offering enough 
b usi nesS' rel a ted i n fo r m atio n 
to keep even the toughest 
profiteering adventurer 
waist-deep in Rolaids. 

The business section of the 
Daily Oklahonnm covers the 
entire state, but the goings- 
on of the capital city take top 
priority. Business editor 
Charlie Crumpley says the 
paper differs from some of its 
national counterparts in that 
it defers to coverage of 
companies in its own 
backyard. ‘'Some other 
business sections feel that 
they should emphasize 
‘important' national and 
international stories,” 
Crumpley says, ‘That's fine, 


of course, but we believe 
local news is our franchise. 
Wefre not afraid of display- 
ing local news.” (405/475- 
331 1; Oklahoman, com) 

The same principle guides 
the Tulsa World, wliere 
business writers stay busy 
monitoring that city’s steady 
grov^th of technology, 
telecommunications, and 
aviation firms. “Our goal is 
to be the definitive source for 
local business news,” .says 
business editor John 
Stancavnge. “If there's a 
major Storys breaking, such as 
a large company moving to 
town, we want to have it 
first.” (918/583-2161; 
tulsaworld.com) 

Retlierford Publishing, 
which has been cranking out 
a variety of Tulsa-area 
newspapers since 1965, 
boasts three business 
publications— the Tulsa 
Business JournaL the Tulsa 
Daily Commerce & Legal 


News, and Guffey's JoimiaL 
Ralph Schaefer, managing 
editor for the trio of papers, 
says he pays particular 
attention to smaller compa- 
nies that don't typically 
attract the media spotlight. 
“Fve noticed that people are 
more interested in business 
news than they were when I 
first go! into the newspaper 
industry in 1969,” he says. 

( 9 1 8/663- 1414; neighbor- 
news papers.com) 

And things are bustling in 
Oklahoma City. After ninety- 
seven years, the journal 
Record still provides compre- 
hensive daily coverage of the 
city's business and legal 
communities. A major face- 
lift in August 1999 converted 
the longtime broadsheet into 
a tabloid, boasting a more 
reader-friendly layout, 
splashy color photos, and a 
slew of local and national 
column ists. (405/235-3 1 00; 
jou rnal record . co m ) 

Du rocker's Oklahoma- 
City Business, an every-other- 
week business journal, is the 
brainchild of thirty-year-old 
publisher and editor James 
A. Durocher, whose enthusi- 


asm for business leaps from 
each page. “Since 1 was a 
boy, Tve been a fan of the 
entrepreneur,” he says. ‘T 
believe they are our heroes. 
In Oklahoma City, they 
most certainly are.” (405/ 
621-9000) 

Bridging the business 
CO m m unit ies o f O kl a horn a 
City and Tulsa is the goal of 
Oklahoma Business Monthly. 
Launched in the summer of 
1999, the magazine is 
charting new territory. 
“There are daily business 
papers in Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa, hnt not enough 
business decision makers in 
Oklahoma City see the Tulsa 
publications and vice versa," 
says publisher lim Langdon. 
“We wanted to create a 
product that truly serves a 
statewide audience.” 
(918/585-9924; 
okb usi nes.s month lv.com ) 










Out-of-Towners 


It seems a contradiction 
in terms. Community 
Newspaper Holdings 
(CNHI), a Birmingham, 
Alabama, company, owns 
and operates forty-three 
Oklahoma papers. 

Kevin Kampman, senior 
vice president and chief 
operating officer of the west 
region, says, “Obtaining so 
many newspapers in 
Oklahoma wasn't a 
strategy; it just happened. “ 

Admittedly, CNHTs long- 
distance ownership of so 
many state papers seems to 
belie the idea of “commu- 
nity." Still, Chris White, 
publisher of the Mc4 /ester 
News-Cnpitu/ and Democrot, 
says, “CNHf provides a 
good support structure. I 
can go to any of our sister 
papers and get different 
views on how to handle 
problems." 

— Priscilla Mohnkern 



RAVE REVIEWS 

AMERICAN ART AND ITS CRITICS 

(1826-1926) 


The Gilcrease Museum proudly brings to Oklahoma 
a eentury of All-American art. 

Discover the critics' choices — the paintings, sculptures, and graphics 

that shaped America's art style. 


February 2 - April 1, 2001 

GILCREASE MUSEUM* ” 


1400 Gilcrease Museum Road • Tulsa, Oklahoma 74127 
888.655.2278 • www.gilcrease.org 


hxhihit ftrgdJiizcd hy \iitumid Academy t>/ i\'enr NY. Funding provided I he Mtrn-nr Foundatimi, I he Rarmoud BeitSf/t!' Kravts FnimdaihnK 

Grace (5 FnmkHit Oklahoma Arts CtnmtiL OkUthuma Uumaaities Coitticil ami the Nalkmat Endon meni for the f 





ACROSS THE RANGE 


The Short List 

SMALL OKLAHOMA COMPANIES MAKE IT BIG 


By Sheldon Beach 



company based on an idea 
with which many people are 
just now becoming familiar. 
‘‘We* re proud of what weVe 
doing/’ he says. 

The final Oklahoma 
company on the list ranks at 
number nine» Broken 
Arrow*s Xeta Technologies. 

A provider of telecommuni- 
cations services to the 
lodging industry, Xeta has 
appeared in top one hundred 
lists in For tune and 
BusinessWeek and is on the 
200 Best Small Companies 
List list for the fifth time in 
six years. 


“We’ve typically seen a 
bump in our stock price 
immediately following our 
naming to this and other 
lists/’ says marketing 
manager Maureen 
Tschosik. 'These lists are 
publicizing our results to a 
very large audience with 
perhaps sizable numbers 
of potential investors/' 

All four companies have 
benefited from their 
presence on the high“ 
profile Forbes list. What- 
ever the specific benefits, 
being on the list is good 
for business. 


E ach fall forbes releases its list of the 200 best 

small companies in America, The list is based on several 
criteria: a minimum of ftve-year sales and earnings-per-share 


growth rates of at least 5 percent, net income of a milUon 
dollars during the previous four quarters, and a spotless 
professional record. Last year, four Oklahoma companies were 
on the Forbes list, and they range from groundbreaking to an 


established piece of Americana. 


At number 124 is Sonic 
D rived n. Over the past forty 
years, millions of Americans 
have stopped for shakes or 
Tater Tots at these classic 
Oklahoma City-based 
eateries. This year marks 
Sonic’s seventh on the 
Forbes 200 list. 

Next up, making its debut 
at number 52> is Tulsa-based 
AAON. Founded by Norm 
Asbjornson, AAON manufac- 
tures heating and air condi- 
tioning equipment. Accord- 
ing to Asbjornson, the 
company has appeared on 
similar lists in other publica- 
tions, including fortune and 


'Like any 

to ao, regard each new 

task as the most 

importont job xn the 
worid, and always try 
to do the best you are 
capable of doing- 


BusinessWeeL “Business is 
good/' Asbjornson says. 

“Our biggest problem is 
getting products out the door 
fast enough ” 

The third Oklahoma 
company on the Forbes list h 
Ada’s Pre-Paid Legal 
Services, at number twelve. 
Pre-Paid Legal, which acts a; 
a sort of legal insurance, is 
one of the first companies ol 
its kind in America. 

“[Pre-Paid Legal] is to 
lawyers what medical 
insurance is to hospitals/’ 
says CEO Harland 
Stonedpher. 

In business since 1972, 
Pre-Paid Legal has also 
appeared on similar lists in 
Fortune and Equities 
magazine. The year 2000 
marked the company’s fifth 
consecutive appearance 00 
the Fortes list. Stonecipher 
says that the Forbes recogni- 
tion adds credibility to the 
company, especially since 
Pre-Paid Legal is a unique 





Country Stores, Inc 



From a single location in 1964, Love's has grown into one of the nation's 
largest corporations, as recently demonstrated by our inclusion in the 
Forbes list of 500 Largest Private Companies. An Oklahoma-based, family- 
owned business, we enter the new millennium poised to serve 




ACROSS THE RANGE 


Hot Stocks 


Ok/tihoma Today asked four professional brokers and Invesitnenc advisers 
to share their expertise with readers. The question: If you could pick your 
favorite Oklahoma stocks, which would you pick, and why? 


Oklahoma's Prime Publicly Traded Companies 


Jim Huntzinger 

Chief Investment 
Officer, Bankof 
Oklahoma, Tulsa 



I 


"There is nothmg^ //ke seeing a 
product or knowing some of a 
company’s employees to hdp you 4. 
size up their potentioL" 

5. 


Jeff IMiimenthal 

Financial Advisor, 
Prudential Securities, 
Oklahoma City 




‘The best thing ohouf Okhhomo 

for investors is its centra/ /ocotion— 4 

away from both coasts/' 

S. 


AAON (AAON): Look for Tulsans AAON. a heating and air conditioning equipment manufacturer, to con- 
tinue to put up solid growth numbers. AAON still offers investors earnings growth at a reasonable price. 
GEMSTAR-TV GUIDE (GMST): The company makes VCR Plus+, which has become the industry standard 
for programming VCRs. Consolidating the well-known TV Guide name with Gemstar technology makes for a 
powerful programming guide company. 

PHILLIPS PETROLEUM (P): Because of the merger activity of other large oil companies, Philtips is now fighting the 
“bigger is better ' consolidation viewpoint. Phillips has a goal of achieving an annual I S percent plus total return for 
shareholders going forward. 

SONIC CORP. (SONC): Revenue growth increases have been the result of remodeling existing stores, ex- 
pansion. and a significant increase in brand awareness, driven by increased marketing spending. 

VINTAGE PETROLEUM (VPI): Vintage's reserves are about 35 percent gas and 65 percent oil. Given the 
strong energy environment we find ourseives in. Tulsa's Vintage is well positioned to uke advantage. 


DEVON ENERGY (DVN): Devon is extremely well managed and has been rapidly growing through acquisitions 
and increased production. Devon was founded in 1971 in Oklahoma City and went public In 1 988. 
GEMSTAR-TV GUIDE (GMST); The company develops technologies for viewing and recording video and TV and 
publishes TV Guide. Gemstar is positioning icseff to be in the forefront of new interactive television technologies. 
OGE ENERGY (OGE): OGE Energy is the holding company for OG&E, the electric utility serving most of Okla- 
homa and western Arkansas. The company is one of the few electric utilities chat has no nuclear exposure. OG&E 
is actively preparing for deregulation in its business and should benefit from it. 

SIX FLAGS (PKS): The Oklahoma City company benefits from good management regional diversification, park 
expansion, and increased use of large corporate sponsorships. 

WILLIAMS (WMB): Although most of its revenues come from the pipeline division, most of the company‘s earn- 
ings growth has come from trading operations. They own some 80 percent of Williams Communications Group, 
a nationwide fiber-optic communications company. 


Peter Adamson II! 

Partner, Adams 
Hall Investment 



L 

2 . 


Management, Tulsa 3. 

**Even those [manogement teams] ^ 
who are Yronsp/anted' hove 
acquired the chorocter and moral 
ideais that Oktahomans expect." 5. 


Keitli Goddard 

Director of 
Research, Capital 



Advisors , Tuisa 


"A great advantage of /n vesting In 
Ok/ohoma componles is that mony 
of them are not on the radar 
screens of Wait Street and con be 
had at bargain prices/' 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


DOLLAR THRIFTY AUTOMOTIVE GROUP (DTG): With sales over $1 billion and a price- to- earnings ratio be- 
low five, this would appear to offer speculative appeal. 

OGE ENERGY (OGE): It's always prudent to own a stable, steady company that could pass even more earnings to 
sharehoEders in the form of higher dividends. 

UNIT CORP. (UNT): Revenues for this Tulsa oil and gas company have grown from $93 million In 1998 to 
an estimated $190 for 2000. Earnings have kept pace and are estimated to be in the $LI4 range for FYOi, 
WILLIAMS (WMB): The 85 percent owned Williams Communications Group (WCG) is scheduled to be spun off 
to shareholders, leaving the principal business focused in energy. Revenues have grown at the 30 percent rate to 
approximately $10 billion while earnings have been erratic but are expected to stabilize. 

XETA TECHNOLOGIES (XETA): Revenues and earnings have grown annually. Revenues are expected to reach 
$ 1 40 million in 20DI (up from $ 1 00 million), while earnings per share are projected to reach $.88 per share in 
FYOO versus $.66 in FY 01. 


AAON (AAON): AAON is growing briskly within this otherwise mature sector by exploiting a competitive 
niche it has carved out for itself. AAON splits the difference between the two primary product differentiation 
points in its industry with a mass-produced unit that incorporates many of the same features of a custom unit. 
GEMSTAR-TV GUIDE (GMST): The combined company is in the pole position to capture the most valuable 
real estate on the television: the interactive program guide (IPG), very likely provided by this company. 
HERITAGE PROPANE PARTNERS (HPG): The company has been a successful consolidator of the highly frag- 
mented propane industry. Growth at Heritage is steady and measured but not explosive. Nonetheless, you 
get a 10 percent dividend yield while you wait, and the company has a history of raising the payout over time. 
WILLIAMS COMMUNICATIONS GROUP (WCG): Williams, along with numerous others in this industry, 
has spent billions to build its network. If you subscribe to the notion that things can't possibly get worse than 
they already are for this industry, this stock could have substantial upside from current levels. 


The htformathni set forth nbovt' is based on sources believed to be reliabk by each hroker/mvestor. Historical 
figures and projections are not guaratneed. Alt participants tmty have u position in a security described 
herein and may nmke purchases or sales white this report is in ciradation. The information in this article in 
no way constitutes a recommendation to buy or sell stocks. 
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Call it an optimisde contradiction. Though Oklahoma ranks 
among the lowest in the nation in per capita wages, the 
Sooner state also weighs in as one of the most affordable 
places to live in the United States, What follows is a broad 
high -to -low range of hourly and annual wages tn Oklahoma, 

OCCUPATIONAL I MEDIAN HOURLY ANNUAL 

TITLE WAGE RANGE WAGE 1 

CEO, Public Utility 

n/a 

$767,050 

Physician/Surgeon 

$55,04 and up 

$110,261 

Attorney 

$I6.88-$4S.70 

$63,482 

Air Traffic Controller 

$2S.29-$37.68 

$59,717 

Computer Programmer 

$IS.76-$33.08 

$49,608 

Architect 

$17.02424,38 

$44,782 

Mail Carrier 

$13.92-$ 18.38 

$33,946 

WH ter/Ed i tor 

$9,44-$ 14.09 

$25,189 

Social Worker 

$9.58-$ 13* IS 

$24.21 1 

Police Patrol Officer 

$8.99-$ 13.66 

$23,566 

Emergency Medical 
Technician 

$6.44-$ 10.76 

$18,741 



CEO salary information from / 998 figures in the Journal Record 
Book of Lists 2000. A// otfier so /07 mformotion from ifje OWahomo 
Employment Security Comm/$s/or?’s Oklohomo Occuporionti/ Woge 
Information 2000. 


NATIONAL 

EXPOSURE 

T In e Power of Ideas Powers Up 

T HR HIGHEST COMPLIMENT FOR A LOCAL TV SHOW IS GET- 
ting the green light to go nationaL That’s exactly what hap- 
pened to Norman’s 77ie Power of Ideas, hosted by University of 
Oklahoma Ncustadt professor R;C* Davis. 

In April 2000, producers Elaine Kiimin and Helen DeBolt pre- 
sented a compilation videotape of the OETA program, which has aired 
locally for three years, to American Public Television. 7 he Boston- 
based program distributor liked the show so much, he gave it a shot 
at a national audience. So far, it has successfully met that challenge. 

The guest lineup has included writer and activist Gloria Steinem 
and Smithsonian director W. FGchard West, As these and other 
prominent individuals have made their way into Oklahoma for 
lectures and seminars, Kumin and DeBoll have invited them to the 
show, ^'Many guests have said it’s their best interview ever because 
wc research and work so hard,” says Davis* 

Of the program itself, Kumin says, 'This success sends a mes- 
sage that Oklahoma generates and values inielllgent discussion.” 
That message is getting out in a big wayi to KHRA Dallas, WYCC 
Chicago, and forty additional stations across seventeen stales* 
The show's slogan, 'Ideas are like light; they illuminate the world 
around us,” now reaches audiences nationwide. Too, it is a vital 
reminder of the power of ideas — and the show of the same name 
banks on iL 

— Kim Watkins 

'rhe Power of Ideas airs on all OETA markets on Monday evenings at 
iO pan. {405} 325-4309; www.ou.edu/powcrofuieas. 
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Along the Paper Trail 

All-in-the-Family Office Supply Businesses in Oklahoma 


By Mary Logan Wolf 



I N THE HISTORIC HOTEL 
Dale, the whisper of a past 
filled with cattle barons and 
ballroom dances gives way to 
the rustling of paper, the whir 
of copy machines, and the 
ring of a cash register ticking 
Lip another sale* What once 
stood as Giiymon's “Savoy on 
the Plains,” Southern Office 
Supply now meets the office 
needs of businesses in the 
Oklahoma and Texas Pan- 
handles and Kansas, 

In an era of dwindling 
independent office supply 
stores, Southern is a maverick, 
opening fifteen years ago at the 
peak of the oil bust. Sales 
manager Rod O'Hara says 
Southern offers something you 
won't find at office super 
centers, old-fashioned cus- 
tomer ser%hce. The kind that 
delivers — same day — the toner 
cartridge you desperately need, 
then asks about your son's high 
school football game* 

“We service around sixty to 
ninety businesses ever^^ day,” 
says O'Hara/i know stores in 
major cities who would love to 
do that sort of business.” 
Southern's move from a 
small storefront into the Hotel 


[!)ale ten years ago expanded 
their space to 50,000 square 
feet. Many businesses opt for 
new buildings with large 
parking lots, but Southern 
preferred to locate downttnvn 
in an existing building vAxh a 
history. Period architectural 
features— like the cattle ranch 
brands laid into the tile — - 
linger on. Constructed of 
concrete and steel, the postwar 
structure provides another 
benefit for Panhandle 
bu si nesses r “We 
offer fire-safe 
storage space tor . , 
business docu- | 
ments and 
historic records,” 
says O'Hara. You 
won't find that at Staples* 

Nor wHl you find the high- 
end office hirnishings like 
Hermann Miller and Haworths 
sold by Vater Office Furniture 
of Oklahoma City. 

Vater's history spans nearly a 
centur>^ The business dates to 
1916 in Enid; in I9S2, die 
depressed economy forced the 
store to liquidate an overstock 
of office furniture. Jamie Vater, 
grandson of the original 
founder, threw his entrepre- 



neurial spirit in high gear, 
drove to Oklahoma City, and 
discovered something imp or- 
tant: “At that time, a lot of 
office supply businesses were 
going under in Oklahoma City, 
but the need for furnishings 
was still there,” Vater says. “We 
saw a niche, and fortunately for 
us, it was the right niche.” 
Today, Vater, which still has 
a store in Enid, is a multimiJ- 
lion dollar business providing 
contract office furnishing, total 
installation, and design 
services to clients such as 
Tinker Air Force Base, 

Mercy Hospital, and 
Midland Mortgage. 

While Vater shifted part 
of its product line, the 
oldest office supply busi- 
ness in Oklahoma is sticking 
to its traditional stock and 
holding ground. Burkhart's 
Office Plus started as a Tulsa 
printiug company in 1904, 
As population grew, 
Burkhart's developed a 
patented line of legal 
and business forms 
while continuing to 
add to their inventory. 
In 196S, the company 
shifted from business printing 
To office supplies. 

Today, three BurkJiart's 
locations still carry standard 
supplies — paper, notepads, 
business forms, ink-jet 
cartridges. But what has 
changed, says president Scott 
Robinett, is the buying 
approach. In 1993, the com- 
pany joined a national indepen- 
dent purchasing cooperative. 
The organization of 450 
independently owned supply 
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stores allows members to pool 
their buying power and sell 
more competitively. 

For Burkhart's, the 
competition's no secret* “We 
compete against the super 
centers every day,” says 
Robinett* “But our business 
has grown. Nowadays, there is 
more business conducted, but 
less are doing it.” 

Sam Fouquet, one of the 
original fou nders of Southern, 
says for independent office 
stores to continue in Okla- 
homa, they must be willing to 
change their inventory often to 
meet customers' needs. But 
most importantly, he says, “We 
have to provide what no one 
else will— knowledgeable 
customer service you won't 
find anywhere else but home,” 
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Southern Office Supply, 118 
Northwest Sixth Street in 
Guymorh (580) 338-2408; Vater 
Office Fumiturej 4501 North 
Wesrerti in Oklahonm Ciiy, 

(405) 524-2757, and Vater's in 
Enid, 214 North Independence, 
(580) 237- 1212; Burkhan’s 
Office Plus, 2323 East Seventy- 
first in Tulsa and Ovu r 
Tuba locations, (918) 493-6506. 
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Kingfishe 


Oklahoma 


AU roads 
lead to 


Locating a new business, 
opening a new company, or 
just moving to Kingfisher is a 
rewarding experience. Located 
at the northwest corner of the 
Oklahoma City metro area. 
Kingfisher offers a rural home 
atmosphere, complete medical 
services, quality education, 
affordable housing and 
business opportunities. 

Business and induscria) sites are 
available through rhe King- 
fisher Industrial Foundation. 
Financing, site devclopinent 
and utiliries are available from 
the City of Kingfisher, and an 
active Chamber of Commerce 
is here to assist you in business 
development and promotion. 
Business incentives are 
available from both the City of 
Kingfisher and the Oklahoma 
Depa r t m cn t of Com me rce . 

FOR INFORMATION CONTACT: 


Kingfisher Chamber of Commerce 
Toll Free (866) 375-4446 
chamber@f)ldi.net 
www.kingflsher.org 


A GMshlom Trail Technology Center 
Is an e;«;ampje of available educational 
^ opportuntties for residents and 
3i?:husinesses. 


y Main Street Kingfisher Is 
headquarters for Pioneer Telephone 
Cooperative which provides advanced 
telecommunications statewide with 
over 500 employees. 


A Recreational tacilltles include many fully 
developed parks and recreational areas. The 
largest indoor Aquatic center in Western 
Oklahoma is adjacent to Kingfisher's 18 hole 
public golf course. 


if 
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The Kingfisher Regional Hospital Is 
a full service medical facility providing 
speciality care for all ages. 


Affordable housing 
is a key element In 
employee recruitment 
and community growth. 
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Tied in Knots 


Whipping up Cheese at Idle Knot Farm 

By Candace Krebs 



W ITH A SLOGAN LIKE 
'‘Great Cheese, Fat 
Happy Cows, and More 
Fun,” the folks at Idle Knot 
Farm are really attracting 
attention. 

The Ripley company's 
master cheese maker is 
Graydon Trible, seventy-one, 
whom his son Craig calls “the 
little old man in overalls,” 

But the fawn -colored 
Guernsey and black and 
white Holstein cows are the 
real stars. And they get 
pampered like it. 


“At the large dairies, cows 
become numbers, objects, 
assets that are either 
performing or not perform- 
ing,” says Craig, whose day 
job is assistant manager of 
computer support services at 
Oklahoma State University, 
“But 1 got into this whole 
mess because I love cows. So 
we decided we were going to 
take twenty cows and 
powder their noses and 
make our money through 
higher production or 
increased longevity,” 



Despite their innovative 
approach, the Tables are no 
strangers to mainstream 
milk- Craig hand-ladled 
cheese in France and 
managed one of New 
England's largest commercial 
parlors. Years ago, his 
grandfather operated an 
Iowa creamery that was 
eventually bought by the 
Carnation Company. 

Dairying has since 
consolidated and specialized 
into an extremely competi- 
tive business. “Our saving 
grace is that we make a real 
good cheese,” Craig says of 
Idle Knot's cheddars, Le 
Fromage Blanc varieties, and 
Queso Fresco (they eventu- 
ally hope to add a mozzarella 
to the mix). 

Cheese- making is a twice- 
weekly, all-day event that 
goes from 6 a.m. milking to 
evening curd- molding. “It's 
never the same,” he says. 
“There's always chaos. Cows 
get out; things happen. We 
focus on the art or the 
craftsmanship.” 

The art leads to seasonal 
variations in color and taste 
among Idle Knot cheeses. 
Craig says, “It's not uniform 
like Kraft or other commer- 
cially available cheeses. 

We're different, and that's 
what we find a lot of 
customers are looking for.” 




Graydon and Craig Trible 


The Tables sell their Made 
in Oklahoma-labeled cheese 
with the Guernsey cow logo 
in several Oklahoma markets, 
hut they particularly enjoy the 
Fanner s Market at OSU- 
OKC. Graydon Trible 
mentions “the satisfaction of 
carrying [the cheese] all the 
way through, from the cows 
to the final product,” adding, 
“Now people ask, ‘How are 
the girls?' WeVe got second 
and third -generation cows in 
our herd,” 

Of course, customers have 
the option of stopping by the 
modest twenty -acre farm for 
tours. “If we Ve there, we're 
open,” Craig says. 

Idle Knot recently received a 
hvn -yea r gra 1 1 1 from the Kerr 
Foumiation for Sustainable 
Agriculture, which funds 
pasture in i pro vernei i ts, 
ro til tio mil grazing, i rriga tio \ j, 
H'nsre- luv uiling co m posting, 
and irrigation injeciiotL 

idle Knot cheeses are 
availabk in Tuha at Pettys 
and in Oklahoma City at 
Crescent Market, Kamp*s, and 
Cheese retail outlets. 
Von can also find them at the 
OSV-OKC Farmers Market 
and Tres Sueftos Win cry in 
Luther. Tours of the farm are 
available, but he sure to call 
ahead. Idle Knot Farm is a 
half-mile north of Ripley on 
State FUgh way 108. (405) 
414-8574 or idleknot.com. 


CAWDACE «REBS 



Known as Oklahomans River City, 
Muskogee lies in eastern Oklahoma at 
the convergence of the Arkansas, 
Verdigris tind Grand Rivers. Located midway 
between Dallas and Kansas City and forty 
five miles southeast of Tulsa 


Muskogee is 

surrounded by an excellent highway transportation system. 
The Port of Muskogee offers barge access along a 450- mile 
channel to the Mississippi River, linking Muskogee to major 
US markets and ports of the world. Our strategic location, 
served by rail, truck, barge and air, offers second day shipping 
to many larger markets. Diversified manufacturing represents 
a strong economical base. This long-term stability, united with 
a surge in retail growth, fuels Muskogee’s status as a regional 
trade and service center. Our Workforce Development program, 
the leading program in the state, works with our educational 
institutions to provide a qualified labor pool. Low taxes, 
reasonably priced housing, beautiful parks and recreational 
opportunities, along with well-equipped medical facilities 
make Muskogee a perfect city in which to live, work and raise 
a family. 


For more information contact Muskogee Development at 8{K)-483-2816 


Muskogee City/ 
County Port Authority 


Greater Muskogee 
Chamber of Commerce 


Muskogee Development 
Corporation 
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POTENTIAL FOR GROWTH IN OKLAHOMA 



By Mary Logan Wolf 



mushroom log 


O il MAY BE KING IN OKLAHOMA, 
but these days, what is grown in 
yard beds contributes some $1 J billion 
to the state economy each yean 
These figures from the Economic Re^ 
search Service of the USDA prove what 
loe Frisby knows from (rwTiit)'- eight years 
in horticulture: Even when the economy 
takes a dive, consumers still purchase 
plants* “A lot of people will work on im- 
proving their yard rather than spending 
money on a summer vacation/" he says. 
Most every gardener in the state has 
purchased spring plants propagated and 
nursed to maturity by Frisby's Green- 
house in Vinita (918/256-7492), These 
wholesalers ship 129 varieties of spring 
plants to retailers across the country, in- 


They 

i hel-ped 
ey 
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eluding bedding plants to thirty Wal- 
Marts in Oklahoma and Kansas* Frisby"s 
is also a national supplier for Ball Seed 
Company of Chicago, who market the 
Oklahoma -grown plants to nurseries 
across the United States, Canada, the 
Virgin Islands, and Guam* 

W h i I e wh o 1 esale gree n h o u ses a p p rec i - 
ate the bloom of the landscape industry, 
others in Oklahoma opt fora less tradi- 
tional approach* 

Take the lost Creek Mushroom Farm 
(800/792-0053), for instance. The farm, 
owned and operated by Doug and Sondra 
Williams of Perkins, sells dried shiitake. A 
gourmet fungus, the full- flavored shiitake 
ranks as the second most -consumed 
mushroom in the world* The Williams sell 
mushrooms by the pound as well as the 
"grow your own "'shiitake mushroom logs. 

Their market? Gardeners, gourmets, 
and anyone who appreciates pesticide- 
free produce loaded with flavor and nu- 
tritional value* 

For color. Bear Creek Farms of 
Stillwater (405/624-9459) provide more 
than seventy varieties of specials cut flow- 
ers to fifteen florists including Trochta's 
in Oklahoma City, Petal Pushers in Tulsa, 
and Little Shop of Flowers in Stillwater. 
Owner Vicki Stamback says potential for 
growth exists in the cut flower business in 
Oklahoma because most florists don't re- 
alize the advantages of buying locally 
grown flowers* “My flowers arrive fresh 
and are ready to be used immediately* 
They also last longer and are more fra- 
grant than those imported from out-of- 
state," she says* 

From hydroponic tomatoes to flowers, 
mushrooms, herbs, and traditional bed- 
ding plants, the horticulture business in 
Oklahoma is a real mixed salad. All grow- 
ers agree on one aspect, however: It’s 
hard work* Unless you’re prepared for a 
physically demanding job, seven days a 
week, year-round, best remain firmly 
planted in your easy chair* 


The OKT Profile: 

Alan Greenberg 



Alan “Ace” Greenberg is chairman of the 
board for New York investment firm BeaVt 
StearnSy and Company, whom he has 
worked for since / 949. Greenberg grew up in 
Oklahoma City ami even played football for 
OV. Greenberg is vety proud to be a mem- 
ber of the Oklahoma Hall of Fame and to 
have been knighted by Queen Margrethe U 
of Denmark in I9S4. 


©What inspires you? Q My mother 
and father had a tremendous influence 
on me. 

©Who were your childhood heroes? 

© Hank Greenberg, the Hall of Fame 
baseball player for the Detroit Tigers* 
©If you could change something 
about yourself, what would it be? 
© Things basically worked out fine for 
me. There isn't anything Td do over* 
©What is your favorite motto or 
quote? Q "The harder you work, ihe 
luckier you get.” 

©What do you like to read? 

O Mostly nonfiction on all subjects — 
natural history, biography, ever>Thing* 
©When you’re not working, what 
are you doing? ©Hunting, fishing, 
training my dogs [papillons], playing 
bridge, practicing magic. 

©Where is your favorite place to 
eat in Oklahoma? o My mother’s 
in Oklalioma City; she’s a gourmet cook* 
©What's your perfect weekend? 
© Staying in New York City; the week- 
ends go by very quickly here. 
©What’s the most interesting 
thing you remember about 
Oklahoma? © I loved growing up 
there and led an Andy Hardy-type 
life. I had a great time all the way 
through school at Horace Mann, 
Harding, and Classen* 

©What do you like most about 

Oklahoma? o The people are just 
plain friendly and judge you on the 
merits* That's all you can really ask* 
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A CULTURAL CROWN JEWEL 
UNVEILS ITS NEW IDENTITY, 

The dtmb to status as a world- 
class museum began the day we 
opened doors in I96S* Seventeen 
Western states had agreed this 
new symbol of frontier culture 
would represent them alL • The 
mission; lb honor and preserve 
the heritage of the American West 
for generations to come* Across 




three decades, a magnificent 
collection was built. Great 
traditions were established. High 
standards were set and met. 
Along the way, The Cowboy Hall 
of Fame outgrew its name. • The 
change reflects the transformation 
this institution has undergone. 
In this moment, we make history. 
And tip our ten-gallon hats in 
gratitude to Oklahoma* 








NATIONAL 

COWBOY 

& WESTERN HERITAGE 

MUSEUM 
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Rock and Wool 


Tumbimg out of ciie Osage Hills southwest of 
Bartlesville, the Woolaroc Museum and Wildlife 
Preserve (9 1 8/336*0307) is a vivid reminder that those 
who worked hard also pla/ed hard. The 3,600*acre 
ranch was Frank Phillips' getaway spot and where he 
played host to presidents* celebrities, and the occasional 
former outlaw. 

A cwo*mile road from the entrance to the complex 
gives visitors a chance to watch bison graze on the 
grounds. In fact, the refuge is home to a menagerie. 


from white elk to longhorn cattle and emus* even a I 
petting zoo for the kids. 

For the historically minded, the museum features 

collections of western and Native American arc, *} 

Cl 

firearms, and Phillips* Woe/aroc monoplane, famous for ; 
its trans-Padfrc flights in the first decades of the 
twentieth century. 

For all its art and history, Woolaroc's greatest 
glories lay outdoors. Hiking is available year-round, and 
in April and November, the old North Road is opened 
to reenactors, who pitch an 1 840s-era traders camp 
along the shores of Bison Lake. The Cow Thieves and 
Outlaws Reunion — which once hosted the real , 

McCoys — is held annually next to Clyde Lake. 




After the Phillips brothers hit Bartlesvilley nothing 


was ever the same^ 


ARTLESVILLE IS A CITY PROUD OF ITS DIVERGENT 
elements. From its oil history to the annual OK Mozart 
music festival, Bartlesville celebrates its extremes. 

In 1870, a trader named Nelson Carr first set up shop on 
the north side of the Caney River. Other businesssmen like 
Jacob Bartles and William Johnstone followed suit by pur- 
suing success in Indian Territory. But real success for 
Bartlesville did not come until 1897, when the area’s first 
commercial oil well — the Nellie lohnstone No. 1 — ^shot out 
its black gold. A few years later, two Iowa brothers, Frank 
and L.E, Phillips, showed up for a piece of the action. By 
1917, we knew the result: Phillips Petroleum Company, the 
biggest prize of all A company town was born. 

Nearly one hundred years later, Bartlesville is more than 
an oil town. It changed by necessity. Diversify or die. It lived 
by promoting its nearby natural resources, as well as a home- 
grown love of European classical music. From oil to wilder- 
ness to music, it all comes together in Bartlesville. 




YEAR IN, YEAR OUT 


The annual calendar of events in 
Bartlesville spotlights things to do from 
rustic to romantic, from pitched tents 
to pitch-perfect. 

In June, Bartlesville hits high altitude 
and high notes. Early in the months the 
Biplane Expo at Frank Phillips Field 
(918/622-8400) shows what it was like in 
the days of open cockpits. A week later, 
the renowned OK Mozart International 
Festival (9 18/336-9900) features classical 
music performed by an international ar- 
ray of talent. Also in June, Woolaroc cel- 
ebrates children with Kidsfest (918/336- 
0307), a four-day event fea- 
turing crafts, games, wagon 
rides, and more. 

September lands — and 


takes off again— gracefully with the 
Tulsa Regional Fly-In (918/622-8400), 
one of the nation's largest such events. 
As many as 500 sport aviation airplanes 
make the trip to Frank Phillips Field 
each year. Downtown, meanwhile, the 
spirits fly a little lower but no less enthu- 
siastically with the Indian Summer Fes- 
tival (918/337-2787). 

From mid-November to December 
30 each year, lohnstone Park near 
downtown lights up for the Fantasy land 
of Lights Festival (918/336-6275). 

Contact the [Bartlesville Area Con- 
vention and Visitors Bu- 
reau (800/364-8708) for 
more information and 
specific dates. 



Bartlesville Eats 



Despite Barllesville's lofty reputation as the home of oil barons and a clas- 
sical music festival, one of its most popular restaurants is strictly down-home. 
Murphy’s Original Steak House (918/336-4789) has been a town staple for 
more than fifty years. The family-owned restaurant offers steaks and salads, 
but it's most famous for the "hot hamborger” combo, an ample serving of 
burger, toasted bread, and fries with gravy poured over the top. 

Dink’s Pit Bar-B-Que (918/335-0606) is another beefy Bartlesville eatery. 
Its sauce is gaining converts from Foteau to Picher. For downtown dining ex- 
periences, Pics and Such [9 1 8/337-3620) and the Second Street Bakery (918/ 
336-2253) offer lunch breaks for shoppers, tourists, and businesspeople out 
for a sidewalk stroll. At the east end of downtown, Mr. Limey 
Fish and Chips (918/336-7161 ) has been in business 
thirty-one years and boasts the "best Reuben 
in Oklahoma.” 

For more highbrow tastes, the biggest 
surprise in town may be the Tri- 
County Technology Center's 
Osage Room (918/331-3268). 
Sure, some of the cooks are 
students, but the teacher is 
Phillippe Garmy, a graduate 
of the Sorbonne in Paris. 
Garmy has served as chef 
in South America, the 
Caribbean, and now, 
Bartlesville. It may be a 
small world, but it has 
a big appetite. 








« BIG BUILDINGS 



For BardesvNIe architecture, tall tales are true 
stories. Blueprint legends like Frank Lloyd 
Wright and Bruce Goff put their marks on the 
landscape. Wright, a worldwide giant among 
architects, chose Bartlesville for his only 
skyscraper. Price T ower (9 1 8/336-4949). 

The nineteen-story wonder of glass, copper, 
and concrete was finished in 1956 as a combina- 
tion business headquarters-apartment complex. 
Wright designed Price Tower with a cantile- 
vered eye toward nature, calling it "the tree that 
escaped the forest." Price Tower is currently 
undergoing an extensive, year-long renovation 
and IS expected to reopen early in 200 1 . 

Although Frank Lloyd Wright did not design 
the nearby Bartlesville Community Center 
(918/337-2787), his foundation (based in 
Scottsdale, Arizona) drew up that project with 
h is spirit in mind. The Community Center's 
acoustics are revered by musicians the world 
over, who come each June for the OK Mozart 
International Festival. 

The other Frank in town — Phillips — traveled 
the world. But he always came home to 
Bartlesville. The Frank Phillips Home (9 1 8/ 
336-2491) shows why: The well-preserved site 
boasts original furnishings, an art collection, and 
an award-winning interpretive exhibit on the 
lives and times of Frank and jane Phillips. 

Another area oil legend, H.V. Foster, spared 
little expense when it came to his home. The 
breathtaking result. La Quinta (918/336-6943), 
is a Spanish-style mansion with fourteen 
bathrooms, seven fireplaces, a bell tower, and a 
hidden staircase. Foster's former home now 
serves as the jewel of the Bartlesville Wesleyan 
College campus, where it houses a library and is 
open to the public for touj's. 
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The Great Outdoors 



Where to Stay 


NEIGHBOR TO THE NORTH 

Bartlesville namesake Jacob Bartles never 
stayed put for long. After establishing his mill 
and store near the Caney River, the adven- 
turous businessman moved north a few miles 
and helped kick-start Dewey. Bartles finished 
the white-painted, Victorian Dewey Hotel 
(9 1 8/534-02 1 5) In 1 900. This hot spot, 
frequented by an inn crowd of the rich and 
unruly, is the town's most quaint tourist 
attraction. One of Dewey's most famous 
residents was Tom Mix, the western film 
superstar. The Tom Mix Museum {918/534- 
1555), across the street from the Dewey Hotel, 
showcases the original white-hatted good guy's 
life and times. A replica of Tony, Mix's faithful 
celluloid steed, greets visitors at the door. 


rhe historic Hotel Phillips (918/336- 
5600) has served Bartlesville as a high- 
pro file stopover for decades. Completed 
around 1950» the hotel played host to oil 
kingpins, .some of whom stayed perma- 
nently. "During that time, it was an 
apartment and hotel,” says reservation 1st 
Janet Crow, Hotel Phillips offers 155 
rooms ranging from $85 to $190 per 
night. A bed-and -breakfast option low- 
ers that rate from $49 to $149 on week- 
ends^ Only a year old, the Lundberg Inn 
(918/336-3351) in nearby Ochelata rents 
out three rooms ranging from $95 to 
$125. Visitors can relax in a private bath 
and Jacuzzi at night and eat a big coun- 
try breakfast in the morning. Nestled in 


The wild, rolling beauty around Bartlesville tempts many 
visitors. At Osage Hills State Park (91S/336-414J ), twelve 
miles west of the city, bring the h iking shoes. The 1 , 1 OQ-acre 
park has cabins and campsites, as well as boating and fish- 
ing opportunities on tiny but picturesque Lake Lookout. 
At Wah-Sha-She State Park (918/3.36-4141), visitors 
can revel in the wet and wild. Sitting alongside Hulah 
Lake a few miles northwest of Bartlesville, Wah-Sha-She 
has campsites and nature trails as well as water- 
skiing and fishing. 

Although it boasts no overnight ac- 
commodations nor state rangers, 
Pathfinder Pa rkway ( 9 1 8/338-4 107) 
is an active Bartian/s healthy retreat. 
The twelve-mile paved trail runs 
alongside the Caney River and is 
connected to several city parks. The 
Parkway also has educational stops 
detailing the area's native and migra- 
tory birds. 

Speaking of birds, the Sutton 
Avian Research Center (918/336- 
7778) south of Bartlesville is a ha%'en 
for several species. 
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PRAIRIE TALES 


As life becomes more convenienc 
and conscricted, many seek a return 
to the wide-open spaces of days gone 
by. The Tallgrass Prairie Preserve 
(918/287-4003) is a bucolic salve for 
modern anxiety. On the more than 
38,000 acres of rangeland northwest 
of Bartlesville, flora and fauna, deer 
and coyote, birds and buffalo compete 
for the visitor's attention. Every fall 
brings a bison roundup, every spring a 
butterfly count. The preserve, owned 
by the Nature Conservancy, attracts 
hikers and sightseers alike. 

The past is always present tense 
at Prairie Song Museum (918/ 
534*2662), a recreated nineteenth- 
century village in nearby Dewey, 
Although Prairie Song h uninhab- 
ited, its cabin, saloon, and chapel 
speak volunnes about the hard-bitten 
ingenuity of frontier people. Group 
tours are available by appointment. 




the hills four miles south of Bartlesville, 
the Lundberg Inn has thirty acres of 
property, allowing guests to view wildlife 
during the day or the illuminated 
Bartlesville skyline at night. *'We have 
birds and deer and squirrels,” says co- 
owner Ann Lundberg. "Tt*s beautiful.” 
The city has many national chain and lo- 
cally owned motels situated along Wash- 
ington Boulevard, otherwise known as 
U.S. 75, A few others are located near 
downtown on Frank Phillips Boulevard. 
Some of these are Holiday Inn (800/465- 
4329; $50-$60 a night), Super 8 Motel 
(918/335-1122; $44-$50 a night), and 
Bartlesville Inn {918/336-5599; $22-$25 
a night). 



^Vith plains and trains, who needs automobiles? 



The Amtrak® Heartland Flyer Is your 
ticket to freedom. Huge, comfortable 
seats and picturesque views let 
you relax while you speed through the 
plains of Oklahoma. And whether 
you're making a short trip in-state 
or connecting In Texas to one of 
over 500 destinations, the snack 
car will make sure that you won’t get 
there with an empty stomach. For In* 
formation on fares and reservations, 
call your travel agent or Amtrak 


at 1-800'USA-RAiL. 


www.amtrak.com 
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Opportunity 

knocks 


A SHORT HISTORY OF BUSINESS IN 
THE SOONER STATE 


By Bob Blackburn, PhD 
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hey came searching, 

T 

Some came searching for their very survivaf pushed 
wes twa rd on a blood-stained trail by a n u nfo rgi vj ng go vern ment 
that had decla red they were in the way of p rogress. 

Others came searching for land and the opportunity to 
plant seeds in the fresh soil of the territory, 

A few came searching for profit. 
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Tom Sliek^ 'King of 
the Wildcatters/ 
captured the spirit of 
the oil patch with his ^ 
willihgpess to risk 
everything f^or one - 
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Robert lores »ocie 
oroogb »orey to 
become ^ro«n os 
.oubest Cbocto« 
by the eve of the 
CWU 'Nar. 
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The popular image of Oklahoma history usually starts with 
Indian remo%^al and ends with the land runs* While both are 
necessary to understand the nature of the state, that abbrevi- 
ated story is missing an equally important element, especially 
today, when most people live in towns and cities and must navi- 
gate the challenges and opportunities of making a living in the 
twenty- first century* 

That clement is the history of business in Oklahoma. 

The courage to invest in an enterprise, the skill to produce 
and sell something that others want, the ability to persevere 
through good times and bad — these are the characteristics of a 
creative and ambitious society. These are the characteristics 
of Oklahoma's businessmen and women, whose stories 
are scattered throughout the state's history. 

Each story is unique, but three basic elements of suc- 
cess or failure are common to alh The first is the mar- 
ketplace, or the demand for products and services in a 
given environment. The second is product, or the avail- 
ability of resources, goods, and services to sell. And the 
third is the creative spark that enables a person or com- 
pany to deliver those goods and services at a profit 
through the efficiencies of skill, innovation, and tenacity. 

To understand the history of business in Oklahoma is 
to understand how each of these primar}^ dements evolved 
and how each generation of experience prepared the 
ground for the next. 

In 1 836 a young, college-educated Choctaw, twenty -eight 
year-old Robert M Jones, arrived in Indian Territory search- 
ing for a new life and the opportunity to make a profit. Like 
many of his generation, he had one foot in the ancient tradi- 
tions of his Indian people, the other in the expanding Ameri- 
can frontier and its traditions of free enterprise. 

The world he found in Indian Territory had a dual nature. 
On one hand, some Nati%^e Americans, wishing to remain iso- 
lated and separated from surrounding states by federal law and 
tribal control, were suspicious of change and determined to pro- 
tect their independence. On the other hand, they were simulta- 
neously drawn to the larger communities, where they could sell 
goods and services to the growing population of non- Indians* 
Jones bridged the gulf between those two natures* 

After arriving in the new Choctaw homeland, Jones worked at 
a trading post in Doaksville, a village that had sprung up near the 
U.S, militar}^ post of Fort Towson* Gradually, he accumulated his 
own capital tor investment, partly through hard work and partly 
through his marriage to the daughter of Pitman Colbert, a wealthy 
Chickasaw plantation owner. 

Jones ultimately opened and operated twenty-eight tradijig posts 
in the Choctaw Nation, where his largely self-subsistent Indian 
neighbors could trade pelts, surplus foods, and livestock tor knives, 
clothes, and guns. Most importantly, Jones used his profits to pur- 
chase and install the territory's first cotton gins, where he converted 
raw cotton grown in the virgin soils of the Red River Valley into 
bales that could be shipped on his own riverboats south to New 
Orleans and sold to textile factories in Rhode Island and England* 
In the process, Jones made enough money to become known as 
the '"richest Choctaw" by the eve of the Civil War. 
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A s TME WALLS OF INDIAN SOVEREIGNTY CRUMBLED BE- 
tween the Civil War and the start of the twentieth century, 
others recognised a new generation of opportunities as non- 
Indian farmers moved onto the land and towns sprung up from 
the hills and prairies to provide them with goods and services. 

One such innovator was lawyer and businessman Dorset 
Carter, who settled in Purcell, where, near the turn of the cen- 
tury, he and his partners built cold-storage facilities, a power 
plant, and watenvorks. By 1905, Carter and his fellow mer- 
chants needed coal, which was available ninety miles away, in 
Lehigh. I'hey, and the larger community, also needed access 
to growing market communities such as Chick as ha, less than 
thirty miles to the west. To take advantage of those opportu- 
nities, they needed a railroad. 

The biggest obstacle to Carter's business solution was no 
longer isolation and tribal control of the land; by 1905 the fed- 
eral government controlled both the courts and commerce. His 
problem was a lack of capital. 

Opposite, Robert Jones and his wife, Susan; early rail 
building from 1900 to I9t0. Below, Businesses such as the 
First National Bank of Chickasha gained new trade terri- 
tory With the extension of the Oklahoma Central Railway* 


Building railroads required huge sources of capital invest- 
ment, something lacking in frontier towns such as Purcell, 
Oklahoma City, and Tulsa* So Carter turned to another 
source, the Am.sterdam Stock Exchange, w^here Dutch inves- 
tors had been searching for opportunities on colonial fron- 
tiers since the sixteenth century* 

Carter found a Dutch partner, Salomon Frederik van Oss, 
who sold more than S2 million in 5 percent bonds to Dutch 
investors* With the money, Carter organized the Oklahoma 
Centra! Railway and started laying track from Lehigh to 
Chickasha, with Purcell the primary link between* Despite 
the financial crash of 1907 and ultimate receivership, the 
OCR opened and eventually became part of the Santa Fe 
system. It also created jobs and turned the wheels of com- 
merce for businessmen such as Dorset Carter* 

By 1 907, the twin territories had merged into a single state, 
bringing a surge in population growth and an economic 
transformation that followed the steel rails of commerce 
from one town to another* The high tide of immigrants in- 
cluded farmers, tradesmen, and businessmen looking for op- 
portunity. Many found their fortunes in the oil fields of the 
booming young state* 








Typical of the oil patch pioneers was Tom Slick* a self-taught 
geologist from PentTsylvaniu who arrived in Cushing in the win- 
ter of 191 1. Althougli he initially worked for a big company buy- 
ing oil leases from landowners* he quickly went out on his own* 
borrowed money from two Bristow bankers* and started drilling 
wildcat wells. Untortunately, bis first wells came in dusters. 

Unable to find funding in the new state* Slick went to Chicago* 
where he borrowed $8*000 from a bank and returned to his lease 
near Cushing. On March 12* 1 9 12, the well blew in a gusher; over 
the next seven years* the Cushing Field would produce more than 
236 million barrels of oil. Slick would use his newfound capital to 
develop other oil fields, including the biggest in Oklahoma's his- 
tory, the Oklahoma City Field* opened in 1928. 

The search for and production of oil and gas had a profound 
impact on the business history of Oklahoma. It created a pool 
of capital to fund other ventures. It promoted heavy industry 
to feed the demand for constant technological 
innovations. And it created jobs and service op- 
portunities in hundreds of communities from 
Osage County on the north to Carter County 
on the south. 

In large part due to oil, towns throughout 
Oklahoma enjoyed a wide golden age from 19 U) 
to 1 929. As people moved increasingly from 
fitrms to town, their buying habits also changed. 

No longer did most families can vegetables 
from the garden or butcher their own hogs in 
the winter. Businessmen like f.T. Griffin no- 
ticed the changes. 

Griffin opened his first grocery store in 
McAle.ster in 1908. Along with his adopted 
state (he was originally from Houston, Mis- 
sissippi), he prospered and expanded. By 
1911, and after an investment of $1 0,000, he 
owned stores as tar north as Muskogee and 
as tar east as Fort Smith, Arkansas, 't he re* 
he sold fresh produce and canned goods 
bought from wholesalers. 

In 1917, Griffin Grocery expanded 
from retail and wholesale distribution to 
manufacturing its own foods with its own labels. Griffin 
coBee* Griifin waffle syrup* and even Griffin peas and carrots soon 
appeared in stores across the state. By 1 928, the company was rack- 
ing up $5 million in annual sales. 

The growth of Griffin Grocer}^ from simple end-of-point sales 
to integrated production and distribution signaled a significant 
change in the evolution of Oklahomans home market. It also pro- 
vided a sign that the economy was maturing and its businessmen 
and women were learning the skills and accumulating the capital 
to take advantage of opportunities. 


tocU for Oorset 


i i^NE OKLAHOMA COiMPANY THAT nj.US'l EUTED THAT 
^ transition on an even larger scale was TG8;Y. The 
I company's roots can be traced to the 1 920s* when three young 
i men founded their own variety stores in the small western 
i Oklahoma towns of Altus, Cordeih and Kingfisher. 


Opposite, Drillers pose on the deck of a cable tool rig in 
1 920s oil boom Oklahoma. Above, The Lee family ex- 
tended their business west to Los Angeles by 1 950; Bob, 
Whit, and Stanley Lee of Lee Way Freight. 
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Clockwise from top. The Cushing Oil Field, where count- 
less oil men invested their energy and resources; a sketch 
of Purcell from 1 889 before the railroads came to town; 
Griffin Foods, under the third-generation leadership of 
John Griffin Sr., expanded into new markets. 


R.E. Tomlinson, Les Gossdin, and Raymond Young did well 
during the 1920s, competing successfully with the national 
chains of Wool worth and Kress. Then came the Great Depres- 
sion, the decline of small towns, and the growth of big cities. 
In 1932, the three men met in Oklahoma City and agreed to 
form a partnership for a wholesale distributitui company so 
they could hny in bulk and ship to their individual stores, four 
years later, they opened their fu st combined store in Norman 
under the name TG&Y. 

After World War IhTG&Y adapted to the changing market- 
place. They kept the smalltown stores hut added suburban 
stores and family centers in the biggest cities, where they in- 
troduced the innovative marketing of clothing, sporting goods, 
fabrics, hardware, automotive parts, pharmacies, and outdoor 
garden materials — all under one roof. By 1980, sales would 
exceed $2 billion a year, with stores from California to Florida. 
Though now defunct, TC&Y likely had significant impact on 
the superstores of today. 

The same postwar economic revolution that fostered the 
growth of TG&Y paved the road for other homegrown busi- 
nesses that recognized the changing marketplace with its in- 
terstate highways, multinational corporations, and instant 
marketing of goods and services through radio and television. 
One of the most successful firms taking advantage of the op- 
portunity was Lee Way Motor Freight. 

In 1925, the same year that Route 66 was designated a na- 
tional highway from Chicago to Los Angeles, Whit Lee started 
a bus service from Clinton to El Reno. Using seven-passenger 
Hudson automobiles, Lee quickly expanded his bus lines to 
Hobart, Frederick, and on to Amarillo and Albuquerque. 

In 1934, Lee purchased a trucking firm and renamed it Lee 
Way Motor Freight Lines. He had three tractors and three trail- 
ers. His main competitor was the railroad, but he, like bis fel- 
low pioneers in the trucking industry, had the advantage of 
flexible schedules, direct delivery, and most importantly, an ex- 
panding network of paved highways. 

After World War II, Whit and his sons, Bob and Stanley, an- 
ticipated the growth of interstate shipping by truck. From 1945 
to 1976, they purchased seventeen regional trucking compa- 
nies and created a coordinated system of over-the-road ship- 
ping from Virginia to California and from Illinois to Texas. By 
the time they sold the firm to Fepsico in 1976, Lee Way had 
annual revenues of$l 15 million and 3,595 employees. 

Today, Oklahoma has a diversified economy that includes 
innovative service firms, cutting-edge research laboratories, 
and sophisticated manufacturing plants that compete effec- 
tively with the best in the world. Some firms, like Ditch Witch 
of Perry, have combined ingenuity and the Oklahoma work 
ethic to become industry leaders. Others, like REES Associates 
Architects, have earned international reputations through the 
belief in core values and the search for solutions. All have rec- 
ognized opportunity and taken the risk of action. 

While “the richest Choctaw^” Robert M. )ones, would not 
recognize much of our business world today, he would see that 
the basics of market, product, and innovation are still the same. 
Yes, for Oklahoma, opportunity still knocks. !®i 
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BY STEFFIE CORCORAN 
ILLUSTRATION BY BRUCE EAGLE 
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Money Talks 

ne point seven billion dollars. Many of us and t oven fathom a number so colossal. For George B. Kaiserj $1.7 billion 
is precisely the point and completely beside the poinr, all at the same time. The point: That Kaiser, with his net worth 
of $1.7 billion (he is majority owner of Bank of Oklahoma mtd awns Kaiser'Frands Oil and considerable real estate) ranks 
number one among Oklahomans in wealth. Beside the point: Kaiser is a genuinely introverted, generous man of ideas whose 
actions indicate that only through giving do we truly receive. • Notoriously media-shy, Kaiser agreed to participate in an 
e-mail question and answer with Oklahoma Today. What follows is an abridged excerpt from that cyber-interview. Here, 
Kaiser reveals, almost despite himself his deep-seated generosity, fair-mimiedness, Iwiiesty, and intellectual acumen. 


O 


Could you describe what the concept of **duty'’ means 
to you, especially as it relates to business? 

In the business context, duty means to me acting with integ- 
rity toward employees, business partners, competitors, and the 
general public; assuring that you {and everyone who could be 
perceived as speaking for you or your company) do what you 
say you are going to do; using your resources and analytical skills 
to help solve public (charitable and civic) problems; and trying 
always to under-promise and over-pertbrm. 

In recent years, several Oklahoma companies have re- 
located, at least in part, in Texas. What, in your opin- 
ion, is responsible for this trend? 

We have had an enormous concentration of advanced eco- 
nomic activity in the United States into a few areas, while the 
rest of the country, including Oklahoma, has accepted the role 
of lower skill supporting services. The one "first world” indus- 
try, which had historically created wealth for us^ — oil and gas — 
has largely shifted to Houston. Fortunately, through the lead- 
ership of Williams, American Airlines, the Oklahoma City 
incubators, and the Oklahoma Medical Research Founda- 
tion, among others, we are building nexuses to support higher- 
level employment in industries like telecommunications, aero- 
space, and biotechnology to help offset that loss. 

But we have dearly experienced and are continuing to ex- 
perience a major brain drain to other states and have done so 
for decades, with only a few interruptions. In order to under- 
stand why many of our best and brightest seek other dimes to 


develop their talents, we need to put ourselves into their heads. 
If I were young and talented, I would want to live in a place 
that offers high-quality job opportunities, a first -class educa- 
tional system for my children, attractive public entertain- 
ment and recreation in an atmosphere of civic pride and 
constant improvement, association with other talented pro- 
fessionals who are interested in their community, and a tol- 
erant, open society. 

What, in your opinion, could reverse this trend? 

To create that environment, we need to lure our best students 
to our state universities by creating centers of excellence, an ex- 
citing curriculum, and special programs that appeal to the top 5 
percent of academically qualified young people. The University 
of Oklahoma is implementing such a strategy at present. And 
employers have sponsored a number of new targeted educational 
programs to train students in the higher-quality job specialties 
which will be in greatest demand in the new economy. Only 
about 20 percent of those students who attend school at the lead- 
ing coastal colleges return to Oklahoma, as 1 can attest through 
my involvement for many years in admissions review for my 
alma mater [Harvard]. 

Most difficult, we need to reverse the tide of loss of our best 

A true Renaissance man, George Kaiseris other-than- 
business interests include nineteenth-century British 
novels, Russian literature, ‘thought-provoking interna- 
tional films/ drama by Bertolt Brecht and Tom Stoppard, 
and something more pedestrian — running. 








existing employers and improve dramatically our attractive- 
ness to the best new employers. In recent years, we have added 
employment impressively, in part buoyed by the strong na- 
tional economy and in part assisted by our low cost of living 
and our state inducements, like the Quality Jobs Act But the 
kinds of jobs we have added, for the most part, have been low 
talent level jobs. Oklahoma will continue to be a vassal state for 
Texas and Chicago and the coasts if most of the jobs we add are 
in telemarketing. 

How, positively or negatively, has Oklahoma's public 
image affected business? 

Many people around the country still have a dust bowl or hill- 
biliy image of Oklahoma. Every time we raid people’s homes 
looking for copies of The Tin Drum or seek to stifle the teach- 
ing of evolution, we reinforce that image and embarrass our 
young people. Ironically, our national image is most en- 
hanced by the disasters that befall us; we 
were depicted, accurately, as people of 
compassion in our response to the Okla- 
homa City bombing and tornadoes. We 
need to gain national attention for our 
overt acts of innovation and inclusion, 
demonstrating that populism means that 
everyone has the right to be accepted and 
to succeed. 

Oklahoma has relatively meager public re- 
sources compared to other states. We need to 
shepherd those resources wisely, spending 
them on education and enhancement of pub- 
lic facilities and social services. We need to be 
willing to tax ourselves for some of these needs. 

As board chairman of Bank of Oklahoma, I cannot let pass 
this opportunity to note the importance of locally managed fi- 
nancial institutions in economic development. Oklahoma is 
capital short, and the problem has been exacerbated by bank- 
ing consolidation. Before the oil bust, Oklahoma had five large, 
full-service banks to assist midsized companies in their expan- 
sion plans, but now only one is left. 

In an earlier interview, you said, **By national standards, 
I ann an economic conservative and social moderate. By 
Oklahoma standards, I am an economic moderate and 
social liberaL” What did you mean by that? 

1 believe very strongly in providing all of the services neces- 
sary to allow true equal opportunity and in excluding no one. 
Yet 1 also believe that relatively unfettered business competition 
is the best wealth creation tool for all of society. 

What measures can be taken to turn around adverse 
social situations in the state? 

Unfortunately, the disadvantaged are not a politically per- 
ceived constituency of influence, despite their numbers. Many 
well-meaning people (myself included) give only intermittent 
attention to the problem, so there is no consistent lobbying for 
those in greatest need. A society reflects greatest honor upon 


itself through the manner in which it deals with the disenfran- 
chised and less fortunate. 

You founded the Tulsa Community Foundation in 1 998. 
Could you give us a progress report? 

I remain chairperson of this organization and am very com- 
mitted to its success. Our growth in our first couple of years in 
operation has been exceptional. At the end of our first fiscal year, 
we already ranked in the top 10 percent of the more than 500 
community foundations in the United States in terms of gifts re- 
ceived and granted. 

7 hough our group of original founders and trustees includes 
most of the traditional major donors in [Tulsa], our mission is 
to elicit nontraditional new sources of giving from national cor- 
porations and foundations, from '"migrated” former Oklaho- 
mans, from emerging philanthropists, and so forth. 
Our focus is to follow the wishes of funders 
rather than trying to impose our preferences 
on them. 

You're on the brand-new Forbes list of 
the wealthiest Americans, weighing in 
at number 167. The magazine sug- 
gests that you plan to donate your es- 
tate to charity. 

My wife and I have made generous fi- 
nancial provisions for our children, who 
are independent and successfully pursu- 
ing their careers. Our estate, therefore, 
will be committed to chariw through our pri- 
vate foundation and the Tulsa Community Foundation. Our 
preferred area of interest is social service, more narrowly those 
concepts most effective in reversing the cycle of povert)^ through 
intervention at the earliest possible age — -prenatal through age 
four. Our focus is in Oklahoma and T ulsa, the community which 
took in my family from Nazi Germany. 

Why do you have such an unusual, even spartan, 
lifestyle for someone with such wealth? 

I feel embarrassed or even guilty" about the resources I have 
been granted and have little need for validation through status 
or things. 1 am personally introverted and prefer anonymity (and 
therefore generally decline articles like this one and all recogni- 
tion). 1 gain my satisfaction from diligent pursuit of better ways 
to do things in civic and charitable and business matters. 

How does the concept of creativity fit into the busi- 
ness world? 

Business is the exercise of problem solving, which is an ex- 
traordinarily creative enterprise. I believe that the educational 
disciplines (the liberal arts and sciences, law, and mathemat- 
ics) which train the mind to gather “foreign” information, 
organize and categorize h, and draw conclusions from it are 
the best preparation for this creative work. I gain great satis- 
faction when I meet up with a seemingly insoluble problem and 
can generate a novel solution. !®j 
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Vie're Changing 
the Map of 
Oklahoma 

^ Now Open! Kilpatrick 

New section opened September 1 that now extends the original Kilpatrick 
Turnpike from 1-35 west to Northwest Highway. The section from Northwest 
Highway extending south to SW 15th will open around the first of 2001. 

^ Now Open! Creek west 

This section connecting the Creek Turnpike at U.S. Highway 75 to the Turner 
Turnpike near the Sapulpa Interchange opened December 15th, 2000. 

9 Scheduled to Open January 2002! 

Creek East & Broken Arrow 

This section connecting the the Creek Turnpike at U.S. 69 to the 1-44 
Interchange of the Will Rogers Turnpike will open around the first of 2002. 

^ Scheduled to Open January 2002! 

H. E. Bailey 

This section connecting he H.E. Bailey Turnpike in Grady Country to Norman 
will open in two phases. The first, from Highway 62 to Highway 76, will open 
in the summer of 2001 while the second, from Highway 76 to the H.E. Bailey 
will open around the first of 2002. 
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BY HOLLY BAILEY 


Pipe Dreams 


n the plaza level of the Bank of Oklahoma Tower in downtown TnlsOt a man 
dressed hi an olive-colored suit and a mustard yellow tie presideSi larger than 
life, over a darkened control room. 
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Before him, a smattering of technicians, mostly mem sit tn various states of atten- 
tion. As the man speaks, more than a few in the audience actively talk on the phone, 
while others fiddle around on computers, by the colorful mutation of graphics 

that occur on a bank of screens ever}^ second or so. 

Bui something changes near the top of the hour. I'he man, who is merely an image 
projected on one panel of a colossal floor-to-ceiling video wall that seems to span half 
the width of the buifding, steps from behind his desk at the Weather Channel and to- 
ward a satellite graphic of the western United States. Suddenly, all eyes are riveted. 

Though he has captured the attention of his audience, the technicians can't hear 
the anchor. His voice, and that of a CNN newscaster presenting the day's top head- 
lines on an adjacent screen, are muted. But it doesnT take a genius to figure out what 
the man is trying to say when he gestures toward what appears to be a major weather 
front that has engulfed the Rockies. 

The climate on this unusually warm October morning is about to get interesting, 
and that's something these network gurus for VV^illiams, the energy and communi- 
cations conglomerate who office in this Tulsa landmark, get paid to fret about. 

'The slightest change in the weather can affect everything we do,” says Ellen Averill, 
a communications specialist for Williams, “That's why we watch the Weather Chan- 
nel religiously. We have it on twenty- four hours a day,” 

You see, it's here in this N ASA-type control room where pretty much every bit of 
television footage that makes prime time, whether a White House press conference 
or the Super Bowl, is routed from its source to one of the major broadcast networks. 

Another group of employees, in an equally awe-inspiring control room just one floor 
below, keeps watch over roughly one-quarter of the nation's fuel supplies. If Des 
Moines, for instance, needs 100,000 gallons of unleaded, Williams employees in Tulsa 
can deliver it almost immediately at virtually any hour with a few taps of a keyboard. 

It's all routed th rough an elaborate system of gas and fiber-optic pipelines that criss- 
cross America, from New York to Los Angeles and from Seattle to Miami. At the cen- 
ter of it all is downtown Tulsa, where Williams quietly has become a global superpower 
in both the so-called old economy and the fast-evolving world of telecommunications. 
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In a mere second, the Williams fiber-optk network can transmit twelve and a 
half million phone calls or two hundred hours of television-quality video. 
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What^s interesting is that Williams, a company founded by 
two brothers in 190B to build sidewalks, got to this point by 
what appears to be a mixture of luck, chance, and an all-too- 
often rare ability to think outside the box, no matter how zany 
an idea might seem. 

Perhaps the craziest idea Williams ever had was to drag 
fiber-optic cable through its abandoned gasoline pipelines 
during the energy slump of the mid-1980s, A I the time, the 
company was simply looking to either put its assets to work or 
sell them off, “It appeared to be a good way to use some re- 
sources we already had>^^ says Keith Bailey, the mild-mannered 
chairman and chief executive of Williams. Bailey, a twenty- 
seven-year veteran of Williams who at the time was with the 
company's natural gas unit, says the proposal was just an idea, 
something nobody really thought would be a big deal. 

It was 1984, and federal antitrust watchdogs had just ordered 
the breakup of telecom giant AT&T when Williams executives 
believed a fiber-optic network might be a good launching pad 
for a wholesale long-distance service, something to earn the 
company a little money on the side. "We certainly had a lot of 
skeptics, people who scratched their heads at the thought of 
an energy company with no experience in this kind of thing 
getting into the business,” Bailey says. 

Four years later, Williams' WilTel Network became one of 
the country's largest, stretching 1 1,000 miles east to west. In 
1 995, Williams sold all but one strand of the network to a com- 
pany called LDDS for S2,5 billion, about three times what it 



cost to build. That company later changed its name to 
WorldCom, as in MCI WorldCom (based in Clinton, Missis- 
sippi), now the second-largest long-distance carrier in the 
country^ — ^in large part because of Williams' original network. 

But based on that one strand of fiber retained from the 1995 
deal, Williams is back. Bigtime. The company recently unveiled 
a 5,000- mile addition to its brand-new 28,000-mile fiber-optic 
network. It's a framework that already has attracted millions, if 
not billions, of dollars in business alliances with such corporate 
biggies as Intel and SBC Communications — companies that are 
willing to pay nice sums of money for the ability to access Wil- 
liams' bandwidth. 

All told, Williams, in just under a century, has evolved from 
a sidewalk builder into a $28 billion energy and telecommuni- 
cations giant, with revenues of $8.6 billion, a net income of 
$22 1 million, more than 23,000 employees worldwide, and a 
ranking of 215 on the Fortune 500. 

And the power of it all, perhaps surprisingly to some, is in 
Tulsa, where Williams is one of the city's largest employers, 
with 5,700 workers and counting. But it's not just the size of 
its work force or its new fifteen -story building that will open 
in downtown Tulsa later this summer that has people in the 
state buzzing about Williams. 

It's what the company's success could mean for Oklahoma, es- 
pecially as the state looks for an economic rein%'ention of its own, 

HE TALE OF HOW WILLIAMS CAME TO BE ONE OF THE 
nation's biggest players in the energy and telecommunica- 
tions industries seems overly simple, perhaps too unpretentious, 
and maybe a little unbelievable. There's no scandal, very few law- 
suits, and virtually no one who speaks poorly of the company. 
But the story is true, and the proof lies in nearly a century of richly 
developed corporate history that seems almost unparalleled in 
today's dog- eat -dog world of business. 

Ninety-three years ago, David Williams and his brother 
M iller, the sons of a paving contractor, were working for a con- 
struction company in Fort Smith, Arkansas, when a local con- 
tractor pulled out of a job building sidewalks in Fort Smith, 
As the story goes, the brothers quit their jobs, formed their own 
construction company, Williams Brothers, and finished it 
themselves. Within two years, the Williams brothers were 
pouring as many sidewalks as Fort Smith could afford, and on 
top of that, they had branched out i nto building sewer lines and 
water mains, too. 

By 1915, the oil boom was overtaking Oklahoma, and the 
brothers launched a pipeline construction business that soon 
became renowned on oil fields throughout Oklahoma, Texas, 
and beyond. Four years later, Williams Brothers moved its 
headquarters to Tulsa to be closer to the oil fields in demand 
of its sendees. 

Over the next two decades, the company developed into one 
of the premier pipeline builders in the world, developing some 

Left, Twenty-four years after the unveiling of their sky- 
scraper headquarters in downtown Tulsa, Williams is 
constructing a new fifteen-story building next door Oppo- 
site, Keith Bailey, Williams' chairman and CEO since 1 994 
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of the first pipeline cleaning, coating, and wrapping devices in 
the industry. By 1949, David and Miller sold control of the 
company to their sons, who in turn decided to take Williams 
Brothers public in 1957. Wall Street at the time determined that 
the company's net worth ^vas $8 million, an impressive figure 


But this wasn't the only uncharted ground the company de- 
cided to explore. Over the next five years, Williams Brothers 
began to further diversify its holdings. Along with the opera- 
tion and construction of pipelines, Williams also became a fer- 
tilizer manufacturer and owner of energy and metals compa- 
nies. By the early 1970s, Williams Brothers had changed its 
name to the Williams Companies in an effort to reflect its in- 
creasing diversity. 

The company also got into the real estate business, with one 
of its first projects being the redevelopment of downtown 
Tulsa. Under lohn Williams' guidance, Williams partnered 
with the city of Tulsa in 1971 to transform twent>^-three acres 
of downtown to provide additional office space, a performing 
arts center, a hotel, and an urban park. 

The centerpiece of it all was the fifty- two -story Bank of 
Oklahoma 4’ower, which originally had been planned as two 
thirty-story office buildings by Minoru Yamasaki, the same 
architect who designed New York's World Trade Center 
(Bank of Oklahoma bought the naming rights to the build- 
ing, but the address is One Williams Center). When Yamasaki 
first unveiled his scale model for the project, John Williams 
immediately didn't like the concept, according to a company 
write-up on the building's history. “For a while, John didn’t 
say anything," recalls Major Brunner, a former Williams vice 
president who was in on the meeting. “Then all of the sud- 
den, he walked over to the scale model, took one of the office 
buildings, placed it on top of the other, and announced, ‘This 
is the way it ought to he.”’ 

Williams, according to observers, believed downtown Tulsa 
needed a dramatic centerpiece, and when the Bank of Okla- 
homa building opened in 1977, that’s exactly the reception it 
got. At the time, the building, at 667 feel in height, was the 
tallest in the state, though its size wa.s eclipsed a few years later, 
when Tulsa televangelist Oral Roberts built his towering City 


in the post -Wo rid War 11 era. 

In 1966, John H. Williams, Miller’s son and 
then-chairman of Williams Brothers, de- 
cided the pipeline construction company 
should diversify its holdings, namely by 
moving into an era in which the Williams 
Brothers could both build and own pipe- 
lines. That year, the company signed off on 
ihe largest cash transaction ever to that 
date, paying roughly $287 million for the 
Great Lakes Pipeline Company, owner of 
the longest petroleum pipeline in the 
United States. 

At the time, Williams executives jok- 
ingly described the purchase as “the minnow swal- 
lowing the whale,” but in all seriousness, many describe this 
deal as the cornerstone for what has developed into the mod- 
ern Williams. “Early on, this company demonstrated a real 
ability to operate in a changing corporate landscape, to make 
decisions that would take advantage of the capabilities we al- 
ready had while taking it a step further into somewhat un- 
charted territory,” Bailey says. 


of Faith Center (now CZitiPlex Tower) a few miles away. Yet the 
impact has been long tasting, observers say. “Williams was 
and continues to be the engine driving our 
downtown development,” concedes [im 
Norton, president of Downtown Tulsa, a 
group organized to promote the city’s ur- 
ban center. 

By the early 1980s, roughly 5,000 Will- 
iams employees were working in downtown 
Tulsa. The company was continuing to as- 
semble what would ultimately become the 
nation's most extensive holdings of interstate 
gas pipelines, and other business activities, for 
the most part, confinued on the up.swing for 
Williams. 

But the economy that had fueled the growth 
of Williams and other energy companies was cooling, throw- 
ing a monkey wrench into many of the company's best-laid 
plans. By the fall of 1984, plunging national fuel consumption 
had cut the volume of petroleum moving through Williams' 
pipelines by around 20 percent. 

A.S the industry sunk into a depression, William.s executives 
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called a somber meeting about what to do next. By all accounts, 
it was a do-or-die meeting, ''It was a reality to os that not all of 
our businesses were performing the way we wanted them to,” 
Bailey says, "We knew we would have to make some key deci* 
sions that would carry us forward, but 1 am not sure we knew at 
the time what those decisions would mean for the future,” 

B y ail ACCOUNTS/IH ere AREN'T too MANY PEOPLE A’F 
Williams who can remember exactly what happened in 
that now-infamous 1984 meeting at the Bank of Okiahoma 
building in downtown Tulsa. What is clear is that the result 
of the meeting — the bright idea of threading fiber optics 
through decommissioned gas pipelines — 
changed the conapany, if not the entire idea 
of how businesses should adapt to a chang- 
ing world. 

But how Williams made good on its idea 
wasn't a quick or easy task, even for a com’ 
pany that had earned a reputation for reiii' 
vention since its early days. This was, after 
all, a group of people who had no experience 
whatsoever in the telecommunications 
business, and perhaps no one was more 
aware of those shortcomings than the folks 
at Williams, 

So when it came time for the company 
to actually enter the telecom market, Williams executives didn't 
exactly take a major leap. Instead, as Bailey describes it, Will- 
iams' initial arrival was more like art apprehensive swimmer 
extending a toe to gauge the temperature of the water. 'The 
story is better if you talk about it as if we jumped in feet first,” 
Bailey says, “But that's not the reality of what happened. We 
took modest steps in the beginning, not thinking it would 
someday grow into what it has become.” 

Beginning in spring 1985, Williams initially invested about 
$26 million to build its first segment of the network, installing 
lines in an abandoned stretch of petroleum pipes that ran from 
Kansas City to Des Moines and from Omaha to Chicago. Since 
this had never been done before, the company's engineers in^ 
vented a device called a “pig,” which, using software Williams 
also created from scratch, threaded fiber optics throughout the 
pipes, leading to the creation of the WilTcl Network, 
lust over a year later, with little proof that WilTel was suc- 
cessful, Bailey and other Williams executives determined it was 
time to take another step, this time a major one, unloading 
many of the company's holdings outside the energy and 
telecom market to further invest in its burgeoning network. 
Within months, Williams gave the go-ahead on its most am- 
bitious expansion yet: a $100 million, 2,000-mile expansion of 
WilTel that would link Kansas City with Los Angeles and Salt 
Lake City with Portland, Oregon. 

This turned out to be a dive of Olympic proportions. ''"We 

Opposite, Williams occupies thirty-eight of fifty-two floors 
in the Bank of Oklahoma building, but throughout Tulsa, 
the company maintains more than 1 ,5 million square feet 
of office space. 


really did jump off into the deep end,” Bailey says, *‘lt was a 
major challenge, and there was a lot of risk associated with 
it, ranging all the way from questions about its engineering 
and construction to, frankly, what would people think? Was 
this something the market would embrace? We honestly 
didn't know,” 

It didn't take long for Williams to find out. Within five years, 
the company was succes.sfully pumping phone calls and TV 
signals through one of the natioiTs most extensive fiber-optic 
networks. Its construction savvy had given it a cost advantage 
in laying the cable, earning Williams some modest if not won- 
derful profits, while its team of engineers discovered that keep- 
ing watch over a telecom network wasn't too different from 
taking care of a gas pipeline. 

“One of the things we discovered 
when we were starting WfilTel was that 
we had an advantage that perhaps we 
didn't fully appreciate,” Joseph Will- 
iams, then-chairman of Williams, told 
th e W( I // S ( ree f Jo u n ui /in 1 9 93 . “ 1 1 was n’t 
just using our rights of way and our de- 
commissioned pipelines, it was the whole 
information system and computer opera- 
tions that we had developed to monitor our 
pipelines.” As opposed to traditional tele- 
phone companies at the time, Williams was 
able to make repairs within a matter of min- 
utes from its Tulsa headquarters, yet another innovation that 
changed the industry. 

Pretty soon, Wfilliams was fielding buyout offers for WilTel 
that it couldnT turn down, and in 1995, a decade after its en- 
try into the communications industry, the company sold al- 
most ail of its 1 1,000 miles of fiber-optic holdings to ihe fu- 
ture MCI WorldCom and agreed not to compete with the com- 
pany for three years. “We weren’t looking to sell, but we got 
an offer that we simply couldnT Ignore,” Bailey says. But that's 
hardly the end of the story. 

Within the next three years, Williams used profits from the 
sale of its fiber network to add to its stature as an energy pipe- 
line giant. Months after the Wifl'el buyout, the company took 
its profits and purchased the Transco Energy Company, the 
owner of a lt),500-mile pipeline linking south Texas with New 
York City. In 1998, Williams merged with its fellow Tulsa com- 
pany MAFCO, a $3 brIHon marriage that added even more 
miles of pipeline to the company's map. 

'The deals established Williams as the largest natural gas 
transporter in the United States, hut perhaps more importantly, 
it gave the company a powerful right of way to take its remain- 
ing strand of WilTel and build a new fiber-optic pipeline, one 
that would far surpass in technology and construction whal 
Williams had brought to its first venture into the market. 

It was only a matter of lime before Williams announced its 
return to the telecommunications world, and not surprisingly, 
one of the company's first steps was to drag fiber-optic cable.s 
alongside its Transco pipelines, yet another rebirth for a com- 
pany that seemingly wrote the hook on corporate reinvention. 
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A great deal of that success can be linked to Williams' alli- 
ances with companies like SBC Communications, parent com- 
pany of Southwestern Bell, which has invested upwards of 
$500 million in Williams' network over the last three years. 
As one of the nation's biggest local telephone companies, SBC 
is seeking federal approval to begin selling long-distance 
phone service nationwide. When that approval happens, as 
many analysts predict it wilh SBC wants to carry that addi- 
tional traffic along Williams' fiber-optic network, 

Williams is the king of the network communications world 
right now, and it has a future that looks darn good for years to 
come,” says Craig Knutson, an Oklahoma City- based econo- 
mist with SBC Communications, “You'd be hard-pressed to 
find anyone who doesn't think Williams is a good company or 
who doesn't want to work with them. They are extremely re- 
spected not just for being successful but for being really good 
corporate citizens,” 

Indeed, while Williams is known for its corporate prowess 
over the last ninety- three years, the company has gained just 
as much recognition for giving back to the community. Dat- 
ing back to its role in helping to build Tulsa's performing arts 
center, Williams has played a major part in the philanthropy 
that has shaped the city's civic and cultural infrastructure over 
the last three decades. 

In the last five years, Williams and its employees have con- 
tributed at least $20 million to Tulsa-area charities and orga- 
nizations, including just over $12 million to the city's United 
Way chapter alone, in the last three months of 2000, Williams 
announced a number of gifts, including a $1 million contri- 
bution to the Center for Excellence in Information Technol- 
ogy and Telecommunications, a partnership between Okla- 
homa State University, the University of Oklahoma, and the 
University of Tulsa to train students in high-tech fields. 

Nationally, the company's giving is so prolific, Williams in 
1998 was awarded the Spirit of America Award by the United 
Way of America, the first Oklahoma company to capture the 
honor. Previous winners of the award, which is the United 
Way's highest recognition, have included Boeing, IB. VI, and 
JCPenney, “The impact Williams has on Tulsa is absolutely 
incredible,” saws Kathleen Coan, president of the Tulsa Area 
United Way. “Their leadership has a tremendous impact on the 
community, not just in terms of money, but also in encourag- 
ing volunteerism. Its employees are extremely involved in the 
community, and that's an investment you just can't quantify,” 

Perhaps Williams' most significant contribution to the commu- 
nity, however, has been the company's decision to maintain its 
headquarters in Tulsa, even as Oklahoma experienced the depar- 
ture in recent years of several key companies to bigger markets such 
as Kansas City or the Dallas/Foit Worth area. Williams in recent 
years has opened several offices around the world, ranging in lo- 
cations from Houston to Lithuania, hut its executives have made 
the decision to keep the company's base in Tulsa, partly out of loy- 
alty. “Tulsa has been a community \vhere we have found success, 

Above, A Williams trencher installs a communication 
network in southwestern Utah, Right, The Williams 
trading floor is the largest of its kind west of Chicago* 
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C HANCES ARE, IF YOU AT WATCHED ANY PROFESSIONAL 
sports on television lately, it's thanks to Williams, which 
carries the signals of roughly 85 percent of the nation's foot- 
ball, hockey, basebalf and basketball games across its network 
each year. 

The same goes for virtually any major news event of the last 
decade, from the bombing of Oklahoma City's Alfred P. 
Murrah Federal Building to the wall-to-wall coverage of the re- 
cent presidential election news frenzy. E%^en movie studios have 
tapped Williams* pipelines, dating back to 1993, when daily 
special-effects footage of the film lunissjcPnrkwsLs carried digi- 
tally from its set to a Burbank, California, movie studio. 

At the same time, Williams' roughly 27,000 miles of natural 
gas pipelines remain the backbone of the company, delivering 
hundreds of millions of gallons in fuel everyday, which in turn 
heat many of the nation's homes and feed a significant portion 
of the country's automobiles. 

But that's all in a day's work for the Tulsa company, which 
has attracted increasing profits and an average 812 percent re- 
turn rate on shareholder investments over the last decade, “We 
offer the twx^ basic foods of industrialized society: energy and 
communications,” Bailey says. “Those are the principal things 
that any business today needs to survive, and we have demon- 
strated success in offeringboth,” 
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and in return, we*ve made a very significant 
commitment to this city,'' Bailey Siiys* 

Part of that commitment can be found in 
a new fifteen^story building currently un- 
der construction on a lot adjacent to the 
Williams headquarters in downtown 
Tulsa, Planned as the network center for 
its fiber-optics pipeline, the building will 
house approximately 4>000 employees, many of 
them current workers shuttled in from existing office space 
throughout Tulsa* The tower, the first new office building in 
downtown since 1984, is slated to open this summer. 

Yet, as many state and local officials in Tulsa attest, the story 
of Williams' success doesn't stop there. Tulsa officials also 
credit Williams for a recent upswing in high-tech Jobs in the 
region, as the city now boasts an estimated 54,000 technol- 
ogy jobs. That's 8 percent of Tulsa's local employment, a share 
that matches such tech -heavy regions as Dallas/Fort Worth 
and Raleigh-Durham, North Carolina, 

"'Williams is the kind of company that Oklahoma is hang- 
ing its hat on, a company that is strong globally and has a se- 
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ries of products and services that are in 
major demand,'' Knutsoji says. ""They 
have a strong leadership that helps to gen- 
erate wealth, not only for themselves hut 
for the community at large. A lot of com- 
panies make their cash and invest it else- 
where, but Williams has demonstrated a 
real comm it men I to Oklahoma, and that's 
something the state really needs more of," 
Of course, the state could glean much more 
from Williams, if only to learn the secret of how a company 
with one foot in the future has found so much success by keep- 
ing one foot planted firmly in the past. If anything, confidence 
seems to be a major ingredient in that equation, considering 
Williams' early roots, but there's also one more vital ingredi* 
ent> Bailey insists* 

"You have to be willing to change in order to grow,” Bailey 
says. ""I’hat's the key.” M 

Hoiiy boiie/s last artide for the magazine wos ^'Mopping a New Frontier/* 
la the Oklahoma City issue. She is a reporter based in Washington, D.C 








BY ADAM BUCKLEY COHEN 

Noble Causes 


s Lloyd Noble whisked across the so tit hern Oklahoma sky in his 
Staggerwing Beech, he gazed upon the fields below. He did not like what 
he The year 1945, and Noble returning to his home in A rdmore from 
yet another business trip. King of a far-pung oil field empire, Noble had built a 
multimillion-dollar drilling and production operation from the ground up in less 
than a quarter century. But while Noble amassing his fortune, the land where 
he grew up had fallen an hard times. 
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A young Lloyd Noble near one of 
his oil wells in Carter County 


The Ardmore of Noble’s birth had been a place where the land was rich and cotton 
grew so abundantly that the city became one of the world’s largest inland cotton trad- 
ing hubs. But over- farming and drought had leached the land of its agricultural wealth, 
and by 1945, Noble saw little but dusty, spent farmland as he sped towards his south- 
ern Oklahoma home. 

He decided to do what he did best, take action. In September 1945, he created the 
Samuel Roberts Noble Foundation, “in honor of the most charitable man I ever knew, 
my fiither” He endowed the foundation with a million dollars and made conserving 
and improving the land the foundation’s primar>^ mission. It is doubthil that even Lloyd 
Noble himself could have foreseen the degree to which the Noble Foundation would 
enrich so many lives over the next fifty-five years. 

The Noble Foundation initially set up shop in a modest downtown Ardmore office. 
It focused its efforts on agriculture, working closely with local farmers and ranchers to 
teach them conservation practices and to help them improve productivity. To raise its 
profile in the fiirming and ranching communities, the foundation sponsored a series 
of agricultural contests throughout south-central Oklahoma. 

These efforts paid dividends quickly. By 1948, the foundation had grown to more than 
twenty-five employees, including a host of graduate researchers in fields such as biochem- 
istry, horticulture, entomology, and general agriculture. The foundation established ex- 
perimental farms that mimicked the farming and ranching conditions found through- 
out Oklahoma and served as valuable tools in developing and introducing ranchers and 
farmers to new grasses that could better feed cattle and prevent soil erosion. 

In 1950, at the age of fifty-three, Lloyd Noble suffered a fatal heart attack. At that 
time, his assets consisted principally of three companies: Noble Drilling Corporation, 
Samedan Oil Corporation (a production company Noble named for his children: Sam, 
Ed, and Ann), and B.F. Walker (a trucking company). Noble bequeathed the owner- 
ship of all three companies and the majority of his estate — appraised at a combined 
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value of $10 million in 1950 — to the foundation (his children 
became its key executors)* Overnight, the foundation’s assets 
increased tenfold. 

With this influx of new capital, the Noble Foundation beefed 
up its efforts in the agricultural arena, establisshing teams of con- 
sultants who provided free analysis and advice to individual 
ranchers and farmers. It also tapped these funds to start a bio- 
medical research division, which focused its efforts on cell nu- 
trition and the basic metabolism of cancer cells. 

Throughout the next two decades, the foundation’s agricul- 
tural and biomedical arms grew steadily* To accommodate this 
growth, the foundation moved its operations to a larger facility 
in east Ardmore in the early 1950s. But it was 1969 that really 
marked the beginning of a new era for the ibundation. 

After the passage of the Tax Reform Act of 1969, the Noble 
Foundation was forced to sell off the lion’s share of its holdings 
in Noble Drilling, Samedan, and B.F* Walker. With the proceeds 
from these sales, the foundation’s balance sheet swelled* 
Although good news, it also meant new responsibilities* 

Under the Tax Reform Act, the foundation had to pay 
out 5 percent of its total assets each year in order to 
avoid heavy penalties from the IRS. While funding of 
its agricultural and biomedical research efforts 
counted towards this total, the*se activities were not 
sufficiently capital-intensive to meet the 5 percent 
threshold. "That's when our granting program 
started,” says Michael Cawley, the foundation’s 
president since 1 992* 

Although the foundation had periodically given 
money to outside causes since its inception, prior 
to 1972 it had no formal granting procedures. But with its new 
granting program in place, giving skyrocketed* In the first year 
of the program, the foundation gave out $833,000 — more than 
in its entire previous tw'enty-five years. 

In the twenty-eight years since the granting program began, 
the foundation’s assets, which consist primarily of stocks, have 
grown steadily. Today, says Cawley, "The fair market value of 
the foundation is, give or take a little, $ I billion." I'his ranks the 
Noble Foundation as the largest private foundation in the state 
of Oklahoma and one of the sixty largest in the country* 

As the foundation’s assets have grown, so have its granting 
activities. In 1999, it paid out approximately $20 million in 
grants^ — more than twenty times its 1972 total. All told, since be- 
ginning the granting program, the foundation has given away 
almost $230 million. 

Grants have ranged from less than $5,000 up to S 10 million, 
and the recipients have run the gamut, from individuals to large 
institutions and humanitarian organizations. Although the 
foundation has spread its grants over more than thirty states 
and fifteen foreign countries, the bulk of the gifts have stayed 
right here in Oklahoma* 

“As a general rule, we arc primarily interested in higher edu- 

CfockwLse from top left, Drs* Zeng-Yu Wang and Celia 
Zhang of the forage group; specialists discuss future plans 
on a north Texas farm; Dr* Richard A* Dixon, plant biology 
director; Dalrymple Pond at the Noble Foundation farm 
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BIG SPENDER 

The Noble Foundation has not alwa/s 
been the largest private charitable 
foundation in Oklahoma. Until recently* 
that distinction belonged to the Donald 
W. Reynolds Foundation. 

Donafd W. Reynolds made his 
fortune in the media industry; his 
company* the Donrey Media Group* 
owned fifty-two daily newspapers, ten 
advertising companies, five California 
cable television stations, and a local 
Nevada TV station at the time of his 
death in 1 993. When Reynolds died, his 
Tulsa-based foundation — which he 
established thirty-nine years earlier — 
was endowed with almost a billion 
dollars. After his death* the 
foundation's board cook on an almost 
unheard-of mission: Spend all of the 
money in the next fifty years. 

In the seven years since* his founda- 
tion has made a considerable dent in its 
endowment; it has donated more chan 
$200 million to charitable causes, 
primarily in three states: Nevada. 
Reynolds' home for most of his adult 
life: Arkansas* Donrey Media's base of 
operations; and Okfahoma. Reynolds' 
boyhood home. 

Oklahoma's slice of this pie has 
been sybstantiah Since J99S. the 
foundation has pledged more chan $80 
million in grants to Oklahoma 
organiiations. Each of these grants 
exceeded $ I million* and three 
exceeded $10 million. Beneficiaries 
include the University of Tulsa, $14.8 
million: the Oklahoma City Art 
Museum, $I4.S million: and Bethany's 
Children's Center. $9.8 million. 

Even though the Reynolds Founda- 
tions relocated its operations to Las 
Vegas in early 1 999* the move did not 
affect Oklahoma's priority status as a 
grant recipient. With more than $1.3 
billion remaining in the foundation's 
coffers as of December 1 999* Oklahoma 
charities can expect to hit this Las Vegas 
fackpot for another four decades. 

— Adam Buckley Cohen 




cation, particularly OU and OSU,” says Cawley* '^We’re inter- 
ested in health research and projects of general benefit, prima- 
rily to the state of Oklahoma* And we look at a number of com- 
munity-related projects, primarily in Ardmore." 

In 1999 alone, the foundation gave more than $14 million 
to Oklahoma organizations; of that figure, well over $3 mil- 
lion went to Ardmore causes* Since 1972, the foundation has 
donated an estimated $20 million to the Oklahoma Medical 
Research Foundation, $13 million to Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, and more than $9 million to the National Cowboy and 
Western Heritage Museum in Oklahoma City. But no orga- 
nization has received more of the foundation's largess than 
the University of Oklahoma. 

In 1972, the foundation gave OU the first $1 million gift in 
university history* It again set an OU record when, in 1994, it 
donated $7.5 million toward the construction of the university s 
natural hLstory museum* And last year, the foundation pledged 
more than $8 million for renovation and expan- 
sion of OU's indoor stadium. In ah, the Noble 
Foundation has given almost $24 million to OU. 

“No institution has had a greater impact on the 
University of Oklahoma than the Noble Foun- 
dation," says OU President David Boren* 

But the Noble Foundation's outside grant- 
ing program is only half the story. Actually, 
to be more precise, it’s only 47 percent of the 


story: Of the approximately $485 million the Noble Founda- 
tion has made in charitable expenditures since its inception, 
$256 million — 53 percent— of that total has gone towards 
funding the foundation’s internal operating divisions* 

T he BACKBONE OF THE FOUNDATION’S INTERNAL 
operations is stQl its agriculturai division. Although this divi- 
sion has groHTi substantially over the decades— it now employs 
roughly sixty employees and ha^s an annual operating budget in 
excess of $6 million — its mission remains true to the goals articu- 
lated by Lloyd Noble when he started the foundation more than 
fifty years ago* “We help agricultural producers maintain their 
farms and ranches, to be good stewards of the land so that they 
can pass their businesses on to the next generation,” says Matt 
Mattox, a soil and crop fertility specialist in the agriculture divi- 
sion* Vo this end, the division has assembled several teams ot higlily 
specialized agricultural consultants* Each team consists of a soil 
and crop fertilit)'specialist, a livestock specialist, and an ag- 
ricultural economist; some also count hor- 
ticulturists and w'ildlife and fisheries spe- 
cialLsts among thdr ranks. For no charge, 
these teams provide local farmers and 
ranchers — known in the agricultural divi- 
sion as “cooperators” — with in -depth 
analyses of their operations and extensive 
long-range planning ser\aces. 
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I'he teams strive to educate cooperators in areas ranging from 
finance to grazing management techniques* The Noble 
Foundation’s demonstration farms — located throughout Okla- 
homa and Texas — serve as the classrooms in this teaching pro- 
cess. “We have five farms that are about 1 0,000 acres, and we have 
approximately fifty demonstration and research projects on 
thejn,’’ Mattox explains. “If we have somebody who has an inter- 
est in managing a pecan orchard but also grazing cattle on it, we 
can take him down to our Red River demonstration farm and 
show him how we have done it.” 

Although the ag division is the oldest arm of the Noble Foun- 
dation, the plant biology division is the biggest Kstablished in 1987, 
plant biology has nearly a hundred employees and an annual op- 
erating budget that tops $10 million. “Our mission is to improve 
plant productivity through fundamental research and applied 
biotechnology,” says Dr. Richard Dixon, a plant biochemist and 
former professor at the University of London who has served as 
the division’s director since its inception. 

Dixon and the (>ther scientists in the plant biology division work 
with cutting-edge scion tilic methods such as ON A microarray 
analysis to gain insight into plant biochemistry, growth, and de- 
velopment. Many of the scientists also devote their time and ef- 
forts to studying how plants interact with the environment and 
with miertvorganisms. The end goal is to put all of this research to 
use to help area farmers and ranchers achieve better results. 

Like many centers for scientific research, the plant biology di- 
vision has a decidedly international flavor. “We have postdoctoral 
fellows from dl over,” says Dixon. “In my lab, 1 have postdoctoral 
fellows from China, lapan, India, a guy who's Moroccan who did 
his PhD in Moscow and is now a Mexican citizen, a lady from 
Bulgaria, and I even have one U.S. citizen. And that’s more ho- 
mogeneous than it’s been in the past.” 

Dixon — himself British — estimates that in some years, the di- 
vision has had as many as twenty- five countries represented 
among its ranks. Not surprisingly, the foreign scientists sometimes 
have some tiifficulty adapting to life in Ardmore. “People learn- 
ing to drive has been fairly hysterical,” says Dixon, laughing. 

Opposite, Grant Huggins, wildlife and fisheries specialist, 
conducts a survey on a Red River demonstration farm. 
Above, A Medicogo truncotufa in the plant biology division; 
Dr. Yiming Bao with a confocal laser scanning microscope 


The bridge between the hands-on agricultural division and the 
research-oriented plant biology group is the forage biotechnoL 
ogy group, born in 1 997. “The forage biotech m>kigy group takes 
.science from the plant biology division, connects it to the needs 
of the basic applied guys in ag, and creates a product,” says foun- 
dation director Cawley. 

The product Cawley is talking about is forage—lhe grass live- 
stock cat. “What that really means,” says group director Dr. 
Andy Hopkins, “is that we are out to get forage varieties into 
the hands of farmers, primarily in Oklahoma and Texas.” 

The plant biology group uses genetic engineering techniques 
to incorporate traits from difterent varieties of grass into a single 
plant. I’heir efforts are focused on creating a cool-scasoii peren- 
nial (a grass that will grow during the late fall, winter, and early 
spring without needing to be replanted each year) that will sur- 
vive Oklahoma’s sizzling, drought-plagued summers. 

Although his group works extensively with both the plant bi- 
ology and agriculture divisions, Hopkins still sec,s the three as 
quite distinct. “While you get belt buckles in agand sandals in 
plant bio, you get tennis shoes in forage," he jokes. 

And w^hat of the biomedical division? Allhough it made .sig- 
nificant strides in the area of cancer treatment m the 1930s and 
’60s, by the early 1990s, “We concluded that maybe our work 
wasn’t as cutting-edge as it once was,” says Cawley. “And when 
you talk about biomedical research, you really need to be clo.se 
to a big teaching hospital.” Consequently, in 1992, the founda- 
tion decided to relocate its biomedical division to the Oklahoma 
Medical Research Foundation in Oklahoma City. 

As the Noble Foundation enters the twenty-first century, it 
employs more than 260 people. It is in the midst of a massive 
construction project adding tens of thousands of additional 
square feet of lab space to its already formidable 725-acre “head- 
quarters farm” complex in Ardmore. The foundation’s endow- 
ment has grown from $1 million to SI billion in only fllty-llve 
years. And most importantly, it has devoted almost $500 mil- 
lion to charity. 

Cawley is understandably sanguine about the foundation’s 
progress. “We’re very excited,” he says. “The vision ot the foun- 
dation is consistent with what Lloyd Noble wanted done with 
his money. If he could see what we’re doing, 1 think he would 
b e ve ry p I eased . ” ® . 
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X Marks the Spot 


n ti Okhihorfia City, a chenilk couch with feopard-print 
pillows sits in an office thnt once housed horses. Two 
hours away in Ttdsa, a creative team is hard at work discovering 
the intricacies of the newest high-tech game systenn 


counted for nearly one-fourlh of small business owners* 
Armed with education and competent in the new, technologi- 
cal world, Gen-X entrepreneurs are not afraid of failing at their 
enterprises — they are afraid of not trying. They have seen the 
careers of their parents and their friends' parents and learned 
that investing time in large corporations is often a gamble, likely 
to leave creative Xers unhappily employed, 

"'When [Gen-Xers] get out of school, they want to be indc- 


Across town, a company president saunters down the hall 
wearing a polo shirt and khakis. Certain to contrast against the 
hallowed halls of the corporate castles that came before them, 
the offices of these professionals will never be confused with 
those of decades past. This is the world of Generation X en- 
trepreneurs, a new, young breed of business owners who are 
changing the rules and creating a company environment that 
is uniquely user-friendly. 

Generation X — the name of a 1964 British youth -pulp 
book, a late Seventies punk band led by perennial rocker Billy 
Idol, and the final chapter of Class, a book 
by Paul Fnssell — refers to those individu- 
als generally born between I965and 1976, 

The term wasn't fully insinuated into the 
national consciousness until Douglas 
Coupland used the expression for the title 
of his 1991 book. Generfitjon X describes 
the life of three strangers who move to 
Palm Springs, California, to work menial, 
low paying jobs. With an ironic yet reflec- 
tive outlook on life, the three seemingly 
directionless, cynical — and yet sentimen- 
tal — characters seek out their identitie.s. 

Nearly ten years later. Generation X is 
growing up. Now in their twenties and early thirties, the Xers 
are out of high school and college and determining their fu- 
tures, Proving wrong the stereotypical expectations set by the 
generation that came before — slackerism, low ambition — this 
new class of young professionals is making its way into the 
business world, and for many, that means going into business 
for themselves. 

In recent years, the number of small businesses started by 
young Americans has soared. According to the Small Business 
Administration, in 1999 individuals under thirty-four ac- 
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pendent,” says Dr* Billye Hansen, professor of business at the 
University of Central Oklahoma and former advisor of the 
school's chapter of Students in Free Enterprise (SJFE)* “They are 
facing corporate America, where they will likely change jobs five 
to ten times* They want something more challenging and inter- 
esting.” Entrepreneurial Xers think they can find that challenge 
and interest in working for themselves. And with many compa- 
nies downsizing and laying off employees only years before re- 
tirement, there seems to be little payoff for sacrifice to the cor- 
porate gods* “They don't have the *go to work, get paid' security 
blanket mentality,” says Hansen. “They 
don't want to submit.” 

Twenty- year-old Kenneth Wohl, a stu- 
dent at U CO and member of SIFE, agrees, 
“1 started my business because 1 realized 1 
didn't want to work forty years of my life 
for retirement ” he says. Providing music 
for high school and college events, Wohl 
began Premier Music and Entertainment, 
a disc jockey business, when he was just 
seventeen and is quickly learning the 
game of entrepreneurship. “The kids of 
my generation are realizing the benefits of 
working for yourself,” 

According to a report by Business Start-Ups magazine in 
lanuary 1999, sixty percent of individuals between eighteen 
and twenty- nine were interested in starting their own busi- 
ness, a number that translates into more than 400,000 Okla- 
homa Gen-Xers* 

Baby boomers are the wealthiest generation of Americans by 
virtue of their size. A mostly boomer population produced a 

Ashley Christofferson-Cunningham, Anthony Retss, and 
Mike Mitchell, in Tulsa at the International 
Centroleum building near downtown 

200 1 


Gen'Xers are not 
afraid of failing- 
They are afraid of 
not trying. 
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here to have a 
good time.' 


total income of $73,3 billion for the state in 1998* This figure 
has helped create a stable economy that will benefit the nearly 
670,000 Gen-Xers in Oklahoma, a state with nearly 3.4 million 
residents. Business Start- Ups reports that 30 percent of new en- 
trepreneurial ventures, or approximately 450 Oklahoma busi- 
nesses, were begun by individuals thirty or younger* 

For Ashley Cbristofferson-Cunningham, success came one 
brick at a time, Christofferson-Cunningham is the president 
and co-owner of Brass Brick Homes, an Oklahoma City 
homebuilding company which was named one of Entrepreneur 
magazine’s “Hot 100” for 2000, Christofferson- 
i I * Cunningham is a rarity in her industry: She is thirty 

and female. In a business that focuses on “real estate 
beige” and a “good old boy” mentality, Christofiferson’ 
Cunningham Is shaking things up, offering innovative 
homes with a creative flair — blush pink walls, choco- 
late brown trim, and leopard -print carpet* She says her 
target market is one she felt was being ignored* “Sixty- 
seven percent of my buyers are Gen-Xers,” says 
Christofferson-Cunningham, “We like things a little 
more exciting.” 

Hard work paid off for Anthony Reiss, recently named 
president of Reiss Painting Company* Tulsa's Young En- 
trepreneur of the Year for 2000, Reiss went into business 
when he was eighteen, slowly taking over the company his 
lather began in 1982* Reiss’ company boasts sales of more 
than $5 million annually, and it employs more than seventy 
in Oklahoma and Arkansas* Says Reiss, now thirty, feel 
lucky to have experienced so much professionally at such a 
young age,” 

The Gen-X business ethic shines through in the way Reiss 
treats his employees, “It takes a staff of people to stay competi- 
tive,” he says, referring to his “open-door” management style. 
“Everyone has input*” Reiss’ client roster includes several Tulsa 
companies, not least of which are the Summit Club, Williams, 
MCI WorldCom, and Manhattan Construction, 

Mike Mitchell was only nineteen when he started his own 
dot-com* Now twenty-one, he is currently a vice president for 
the company he created, iCoUegeCafe.com, a web-based busi- 
ness that sells care packages online on VarsityConnect.com. 
Originally based in Oklahoma City, the company moved to 
Tulsa in March 2000 and include*s another site, BluntNews, a 
digital newspaper geared to attract students to the 
VarsityConnect website. Mitchell’s business philosophy? 
“WeVe just here to have a good time,” he says, 

Mitchell now staffs eleven full-time employees who receive 
benefits in the form of stock options. The company has set high 
goals for the future, aiming for combined revenues to reach 
$2*5 million in 2002* 

The world of Generation X business owners is fast-paced, 
ever changing, and — most importantly — satisfying, Gen-Xers 
are fueling the economy and focusing on taking a step back and 
enjoying business life. Says Stephen Toups, thirty-four, board 
member for the Young Entrepreneurs Organization, “We’re 
the people who go home and their mothers ask, * When are you 
getting a real job?’ They don’t think it should be this 
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We make Oklahoma our Business 


Bartlesville Area History Museum 

!n November 2000. the Banlesville 
Area History Museum opened at its 
new home in downtown Bartlesville. 
The 10,000 square foot facility wel- 
comes visitors with interactive dis- 
plays, exceptional photography, and 
intriguing artifacts. In addition to its 
generous exhibits area, the rtew facil- 
ity indodes areas for educational pro- 
grams and individual research. Museum hours are Tuesday - Saturday, 

10am - 4pm, Closed Sunday. Monday and holidays. 

401 South Johnstone, Bartlesville, OK 74003 Phone: (918)338-4290 
Email : histOfy@cit yof hartlesville org www.bartle svi I fehist ory, com 


The Fred Jones Jr. Museum of Art 

Fred Jones Jr. Museum of Art 
has an outstanding 6,500 oh]ect 
pernnaneni collection, featuring 
American, Native American, and 
European art. In 2000 the 
museum was given The 
Wdtzenhoffer Collection of 
French Impressionism, which 
includes works by artists such 
as Degas, Gauguin, Monet. 
Renoir, Van Gogh, and Vuillard. The entire collection, including furnishings 
from the 17th and 18th centuries, wilt be on view foifowing completion of a 
new wing at the museum in late 2002/early 2003. Items from the perma- 
nent collection are always on view and temporary exhibitions are scheduled 
regularly Phone: (40&) 325-3272 




Oklahoma City National Memorial Center 



Visit this Historical Site and Memoriaf 
Center Museum. 


1/Ve come here to remember those who 
were killed those who survived and those 
changed forever May all who leave here 
know the impact of mience. May this 
memorial offer comfort, strength, peace, 
hope and serenfty . " 


Oklahoma City National Memorial Fifth Street between 
Harvey S Robinson (4051235-3313, 


The Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of 
Natural History 


ta- 

The University of Oklahoma 
2401 Chautauqua Avenue 
Norman, OK 73072-7029 



NOBLE 



lUSEUMi 


Memorial Center Museum opens February 2001 


Museum hours: Monday - Saturday 10am to 5pm and Sunday 1pm to 5pm, 


Chisholm Trail Heritage Center 

The only museum completely devoted 
to the Chisholm Trail and the Great 
Cattle Trails of the 19th century. 

Where history is the experience. 

1000 N 29th, Duncan, OK 73533 
Phone: (580)252-6692 
www-ont hech i sholmtrait.c om 



Price Tower Arts Center 



Oklahoma's 300 museums, historic sites and tribal cultural centers offer plenty of opportunities 
for exploring Oklahoma's rich history, art and culture. Pick up a free museum guide at any 
Oklahoma Welcome Center* 
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Sponsored by the Oklahoma Museums Association and funded in part by a grant 
from the Institute of Museum and Library Services, a federal grant-making 
agency. 
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In Good Company 



BY LOUISA McCUNE 

very so ofteru o business comes along that deftnes the 
era, the cult i4ref and the marketplace. Whether a per- 
ceptive trendsetter or supplier of the demandt these winning 
companies are founded on ingen uityj faith, inteUigence, and 
most of all, risk. Perhaps the real secret is unbridled passion 
coupled with a myriad of brilliant minds, people who\e uni- 
fied their talents in pursuit of product or service excellence and 
financial gain. All of Oklahoma's success stories — including the 
following ten, from Phillips Petroleum to Glamour Shots — have 
that leadership in common. In the difficult times of bust, with 
which we're all too familiar, ami boom, which we handle with 
grace, Oklahoma's very essence is about risk. And reward. 


.vies 
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Sound financials mean sound management. 
In the Kerr-McGee corporate boardroom 
are the company's officers: (front row) 
Deborah Kitchens, GEO Luke Corbett, 
Gregory Pilcher, Jean Wallace, and CFO 
Robert Wohleber; (back row) Peter 
Woodward, John Rauh, Julius Hilburn, 
Michael Webb, John Reichenberger, 
Kenneth Crouch, and George Christiansen. 
Photograph byJ.D. Merryweatlier 
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High Energy ^ 

When Robert S. Kerr teamed up with James L Ander- 
son in 1929 in Ada to form Anderson & Kerr Drilling, a 
regional and national oil and gas giant was born (Dean 
A. McGee came onboard in 1 937). Today, the Oklahoma 
City giant has assets of $7.3 billion, competes aggressively 
in the oil and gas exploration and production markets, 
and is the third-leading global manufacturer of titanium 
dioxide pigment, a “quality of life” product found in ev- 
erything from automobile coatings and plastics to cos- 
metics and sunscreens. Enjoying the recent surge in oil 
prices, Kerr-McGee’s earnings increased dramatically in 
1999, up 310 percent Revenue, too, was up 20 percent 
for the same year, to $2.7 billion. Traded on the New 
York Stock Exchange since 1956 (KMG), the company, 
which merged with Oryx Energy in 1 999, could easily be 
considered an Oklahoma blue chip (stock prices at year’s 
end hovered around $63 a share), kerr-mcgee.com 
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It’s a Gusher! 

Will Rogers. Tornadoes. And Phillips 66. It doesn’t get 
more Oklahoman than that. Started in 1917 by brothers 
Frank and LE. Phillips (at sixty-six, Frank was no spring 
chicken when they formed the company), Phillips Petro- 
leum has created the quintessential company town In 
Bartlesville, serving as the downtown’s mainstay employer 
and corporate citizen (their citizenry extends worldwide). 
Today, with assets of $15.2 billion, annual revenues of 
$13.9 billion, and nearly 16,000 employees, the multina- 
tional is easily the largest public company in Oklahoma and 
one of the premier oil and gas exploration and produc- 
• tion operations in the world, phillips66.com 
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Expressly Yours 

do \ye love Express Ser*vices? Because we can get 
a phone cairin to CEO Bob Funk within seconds. Because 
he prefers people call him “Bob/' Because his belief that 
sports are important to a communit/s quality of life led 
him to buy and therefore save Oklahoma City s Blazers 
hockey team last year. Because this big teddy bear of a 
CEO has bachelor s and master's degrees in theology 
(and business), and because, lacking confidence as a 
preacher, he decided he could best help people by find- 
ing them work. Last year, his company, with offices from 
Altus to Belarus, served more than 75,000 clients via Ex- 
press Services' 425 Express Personnel offices, employ- 
ing over 275,000 temporary workers. Ranking number 
196 on Forbes 500 Biggest Private Companies 1999 list, 
Express Services* revenues for the same year were $ 1 .2 
billion, expresspersonnel.com 


In Bob Funk’s office are (from left) vice president 
of franchise development Art Atkinson (seated), 
vice president of marketing Linda Haneborg, vice 
president of administ^S^ion and personnel Carol 
Lane, the CEO himsel^f^d CFO Tpm Richards, 
Photograph by J,D, Mert]^^cathfer 
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I Katie Dupire, one of the eight million j^oi 

Gjiimour Shots in Its twelve-year histi^Jposes for photographer 
^Oger Lawrence at the Penn Square Half location in Oklahoma C 
'''V l^ijtograph by J.D. Merryweather I 
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Parks Place 

What to do with a few kids under your watch and a few 
bucks in your pocket? Oklahoma City’s Six Flags is bet- 
ting you’ll attend one of their thirty-six family theme 
parks scattered throughout the United States, Europe, 
and Mexico. The second-largest theme park operator af- 
ter Disney, Six Flags (NYSE: PKS) started humbly in 1 989 
as Premier Parks, With one park in their stable — Fron- 
tier City in Oklahoma City — ^and just $4.6 million in rev- 
enue, the company mounted an aggressive acquisition 
campaign from the mid to late 1 990s, buying up all of Six 
Flags in the process. Strong growth and tremendous 
brand recognltTOn — one survey tied the Six Flags brand 
with Nickelodeon at number one among children ages 
six to eleven — have resulted in annual revenues of more 
than $ I billion.sixflags.com 
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Dollars and Sense 



‘‘Ohp I always rent from Dollar because theyVe so 
cheap.” Heard this? So have we. And that’s what makes 
Dollar Rent A Car, one of two subsidiaries of Dollar 
Thrifty Automotive Group (NYSE: DTG), such a suc- 
cessful company* Currently operating 430 worldwide 
rental locations in twenty-six countries, Dollar targets 
leisure travelers looking to save a few bucks when they 
rent an automobtle. As a result, Dollar has lower pric- 
ing points than other rental agencies ($75 to $ 1 00 per 
week). Evidently, this tourism market is one worth 
serving. In October 2000, the parent company re- 
ported record third-quarter results, up 7,9 percent 
over the year before, its eleventh such record -setting 
quarter. Dollar, which accounts for 75 percent of 
DTAG’s annual revenue, moved its world headquar- 
ters to T ulsa in 1 994, acquiring Thrifty as the two spun 
off from DaimlerChrysler Motors* The resulting 
DTAG went public in 1997. In 1999, revenue for 
Dollar broke records at $735 million; Thrifty also cha- 
chinged record revenues at $263 million, dtag.com 
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Sonic Boom 

Don’t we all wish we’d gotten in on the ground floor of 
Oklahoma City’s Sonic Corp. (Nasdaq: SONC)? Only 
three restaurant companies that went public in the 1 990s 
outperformed the stock market’s benchmark index, the 
S&P500: Starbucks, Outback Steak ho use, and Sonic 
Corp. Was it all those Tate r Tots and Number 2 cheese- 
burgers that made the company grow by leaps and 
bounds? The fast-food chain’s consistency is key, but 
more likely, Sonic’s success can be attributed to sound 
manageiTient, solid brand awareness (the company spent 
$68 million in 2000 on media buys), and customer loy- 
alty. Last year, systemwide revenues approaclied $ 1 .8 bil- 
lion, and southern U,S, expansion will mean 200 new 
scores in 200 1 in developing markets, in addition to the 
already 1,704-strong fleet in their nine-state core re- 
gion. Ground floor indeed, sonicdrivein.com 



Six-year Sonic employee Winter Bathe, 21, is a carhop in 
Midwest City, She started with the company while in high 
school and is now a senior at OU. 

Photograph by j.D. Merryweather 
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No casting of spells needed here. The magical success 
of Perry*s Charles Macliine Woi ks is due simply to hard 
work, ingenuity* and a ready marketplace. The fifty- two- 
year-old company — wfiosc logo is a curvaceous little 
witch astride her broomstick — is the maker of Ditch 
Witch trenching and underground construcrron equip- 
ment. Founder and president Ed Malzafin designed tlic 
first trencher as a young man fresh from OSU‘s engineer- 
ing school; the company is named foi- Malzahn's father, 
Charlie, who operated Charlie^s Machine SItop. With 
more than 1,200 employees at its Perry headquarters, 
Charles Machine Works is poised for contimied success 
as newly designed products are developed for ongoii^g 
underground utility and cable instillauon. ditcliwitch.com 


Keith Hayes works in the manufacturing assembly depart- 
ment at Ditch Witch's Product Development Center in 


• Perry* Photograph by Keith Bail 
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BY SHEILAH BRIGHT 

Who You Gonna Call? 

all centers. Customer service cat ter s. Telecommunications opera ^ 
tions. Back office. In Okiniwma, the lines of cotninuniauion ore not 
only open, they're blazing economic trails that lead to increased commerce 
fo r CO fnm u n i t i es and a n swer th e need for more jo b s . 
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According to the OklahomiJ Department of Commerce, more than 40,000 people 
are employed in telecommunications- related jobs across the state. Major companies 
are clamoring to locate or expand here. Colleges are upping training programs. ''Help 
Wanted” listings are becoming wildcards for reshuffling career decks. Why Okla' 
homa? The answer lies beneath our native soil, smack in the middle of our work- 
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days, and right on the tips of our tongues. 

Rusty Linker, director of new business development for the Tulsa Metro Cham- 
ber, says telecommunications has been one of the fastest 
growing industries for the metro Tulsa area. ‘Tn 
the mid- Nineties, we targeted the back office 
sector and promoted Tulsa as a destination for 
growing companies. Over the past few years, no 
aggressive campaign has been undertaken by 
[Tulsa*s chamber] to promote [the city], as the 
industry itself has put our community on the 
hot list for new or expanded operations,” says 
Linker. 

According to Paige Gregor)% media relations 
manager at the Greater Oklahoma City Cham- 
ber of Commerce, most areas in Oklahoma City 
have readily available fiber-optic access sup- 
plied by several major carriers. This kind of 
statewide framework (coupled with a low-cost 
labor base) is in part responsible for the explo- 
sion in call centers in Oklahoma. 

Central to Oklahomans call center success is 
its location and time zone. More than 75 mil- 
lion people live within a five hundred -mile ra- 
dius of the state, equidistant betw^een Los An- 
geles, New York, and Mexico City. The Cen- 
tral Standard Time zone extends calling hours 
and reduces the costs of running odd shifts. 
And then there is our native tongue. Apparently, 
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Oklahomans are more than okay at conversation. Even local 
telemarketers confirm that the uplifting Okie twang can put a 
positive spin on things. 

U NSOLICITED PHONE CALLS MAY SOMETIMES ELICIT 
invective or profanity, but they spell big business in Okla- 
homa. DialAmerica Marketing, West TeleServices Corporation, 
TCIM Services, On-Line Communication, Travelers Motor, 
APAC, and Issues and Answers are just a few telemarketing com- 
panies located in Oklahoma. 

VisionQuest provides outbound services for cable compa- 
nies, communications systems, educational services, and other 
businesses. More than 500 employees armed with headsets and 
automated dialing systems handle calls out of Edmond, El 
Reno, and Stillwater. 

“We tend to gravitate around college towns 
because they provide a steady employment 
pool,” says Carrie Perdue-Graham, corporate 
director of human resources. “Depending on 
the town, 40 percent of our work force are 
college students.” 

Rent a car, book a trip, or take a flight, 
and you could find yourself talking to the 
guy down the street. Many major travel- 
related companies operate call centers in 
Oklahoma City, Tulsa, and the state’s 
college towns. American Airlines* Sabre 
Group, with regional offices in Luisa, 
employs 2,000 for its central data center for travel reserva- 
tions. More than a thousand workers help customers with 
travel plans through the Southwest Airlines Reservation Cen- 
ter in Oklahoma City. 

lust how much telephone talk is going on at Oklahoma’s call 
centers? Consider this: More than fifteen million calls annu- 
ally and some 40,000 daily customer contacts converge on 
Dollar Rent A Car’s Tulsa and Tahlequah reservation centers. 
Headquartered in l ulsii, the company credits the state’s quality 
jobs program, work force, and telecommunications infrastructure. 

“We are happy to have locations in areas with excellent pub- 
lic schools and universities,” says Rich Halbrook, vice presi- 
dent of human resources, administration, and reservations. “In 
I'ahlequah, we work closely with NSU students, matching their 
changing schedules to our work schedules and providing tu- 
ition reimbursement.” 

When Williams-Sonoma needed an additional customer care 
center, company officials looked for a location offering a qual- 
ity work force with a helpful attitude. They found just that in 
Oklahoma City. 

“We needed friendly, helpful, and caring associates to pro- 
vide quality service lo our customers,” says Angie Fyfe, Okla- 
homa City Customer Care Center director. “Oklahomans tend 
to be kind and helpful by nature, a natural fit for us.” 

Open since August 1998, the center employs some 400 as- 
sociates year-round. These customer service representatives 
provide inbound sales and service support for the Williams- 


Sonoma and HoldEverything brands and assist e-commerce 
customers from the Williams-Sonoma website. Staples Direct, 
another national retail chain, also handles catalogue sales and 
customer service inquiries through its Tulsa office. 


M ci-worldcom, whose wholesale services 

headquarters are located in Luisa, owns and operates a 
nationwide fiber-optic network serving most major cities. It is 
one of Oklahoma’s biggest employers in the telecommunica- 
tions field, with some 4,500 employees in Tulsa. In fact, 
WorldCom must hire fifty to sixty employees per month to 
maintain its work force demands. 

Entering the communications business in the 1980s, Tulsa’s 
Williams launched WilTel, which later sold to LDDS Commu- 
nications, now WorldCom. Williams retained its national fi- 
ber capacity and now operates as Williams Communications, 
North America’s only exclusively carrier-focused fiber-optic 
network featuring local-to-global connectivity. It is the larg- 
est next -generation network in the United States, and its Tulsa 
office employs more than 2,200 people. 

AT&T operates a technical support center in Oklahoma City 
with 700 employees, and Gemstar-TV Guide employs some 
1,700 people at its broadcast services headquarters in Tulsa. 

Logistics, location, or linguistics. Whatever the reason, call cen- 
ters continue to come calling. Oklahoma is eagerly answering with 
upgraded technology and training programs necessary to keep the 
lines of economic growth open. Who is it, then, on the other end 
of the line? It just might be someone in your own back yard. ® 

Contributing editor Sheilah Bright lives in Sand Springs. 


W HEN THAT ONLINE NOVICE RUNS UP AGAINST A 
roadblock smack in the middle of his East Coast office, 
who’s he going to call? There’s a good chance it will be a col- 
lege student from Norman or Stillwater. As America Online’s 
largest call center, the Oklahoma City office employs some 
1,350 people, many of them college kids in need of flexible 
work schedules. 

Maggy Eloeter, communications manager at the Okla- 
homa City office, says Oklahomans made such an impres- 
sion on America Online when it opened here in 1996 that 
the company quickly expanded its em- 
ployment opportunities. 

“We have an excellent work force here,” 
says Floeter. “Oklahoma is known for its 
friendly people, and our survey showed that 
90 percent of our members who call in are 
very pleased with the service.” 

The Oklahoma City office features a help 
desk for employees, technical support, bill- 
ing department, and membership services. 
Since most of the center’s employees are col- 
lege-aged, America Online offers Ilexible 
work schedules and a benefits program that 
helps pay tuition. 


More than 40,000 
people are 
employed in 

telecommunications 

jobs across 
the state. 
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Power Lunch 


he fiori-CEOs among us imagine a simple life at the top. Per- 


haps a massage in the mornings followed by a leisurely lunch. 


The CEO's reality^ however, is very different In general CEOs are driven 


and hard workhig, often putting in ten to twelve hour days. These people 


live time management and often work straight through the hmch hour. 


When CEOs do push themselves away from their desks for busi- 
ness lunches, especially with out-of-town guests, their restaurants 
of choice are based on specific criteria* 

Good food is, of course, important. But time is often the most criti- 
cal faaor. The business lunch must go quickly and smoothly; it rarely 
lasts more than an hour The atmosphere is also important, 
provided by quiet dining rooms, often avail- 
able only in private dubs, where the tables 
are generously spaced and the mood peace- 
ful. Then there^s the service — ^professional 
and impeccable, 

“Predictable” is how Mark Monroe, CEO of 
Oklahoma City's Louis Dreyfus, prefers it, “I 
could take guests to lunch at a chain restaurant, 
but the service can be inconsistent. Plus those 
restaurants are loud and cramped, It"s tough to 
discuss serious business in a casual atmosphere,” 

“It's not a matter of wanting to impress your 
guests and business associates,” says Tom Legan, 

CEO of Guaranty Bank and Trust in downtown 
“It’s a matter of treating them properly and respectfully. That’s why 
I take customers to the Petroleum Club. It’s close to my office, the 
food is good, and the atmosphere is conducive to discussions,” 
Because of the proximity to his OG&E office, CEO Steve Moore 
is also a Petroleum Club patron, as is CEO Larry Nichols of Devon 
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As many as twelve guests may dine at the Edmond Petro- 
leum Club North's wine room. Be forewarned — the tempera* 
ture is kept at a chilly B9 degrees. 
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leum Club North, opened in August 2000, has become a fiivor- 
ite lunch spot. Monroe likes the ‘‘rich ambiance and spacious- 
ness" of the newly renovated and redecorated structure that once 
housed the Greystone restaurant. 

The antithesis of high-rise petroleum clubs, Petroleum Club 
North is a sprawling, one-story facility with a main dining area, 
bar, wine room, and private dijiing rooms. Tapestry-lined walls, 
dark woodwork, white linen-covered tables, and a color scheme 
of olive with jnuted greensand blues provide a sophisticated yet 
soothing atmosphere. The view of the \voods through the tloor- 
to-ceiling windows suggests a rural location, although the res- 
taurant is only seconds off Interstate 35 in Edmond. 

Says manager Hooshang Chalshotori, “The Petroleum Club 
is a nonprofit organization. So dining here is not as expensive 

Despite an ever changing dinner menu, out of respect for 
regulars, the Coach House in Oklahoma City strives to 
keep some level of consistency on its lunch menu. As an 
entree or appetizer. Crab Cakes with Red Pepper Cream 
is ^super-popular,* says chef Kurt Fleischfresser. 


Energy, especially when he has out-of-town guests. There, on the 
thirty- fourth floor of the Bank One Tower, Nichols can discuss 
businCsSs in a "quiet atmosphere with good food." 

David Rainbolt, CEO of BancFirst, also prefers lunching with 
guests at private dub.s in downtown Oklahoma City, including the 
Petroleum Club and the Beacon Club, located on the twenty- 
fourth floor of the Oklahoma Tower building. Lunch is available 
Monday through Friday in the formal dining room as well as the 
less formal buffet and salad bar room, “for those who want an es- 
pecially quick lunch,” says administrative assistant Annie Brown. 

If Rainbolt meets customers outside of downtown, he chooses 
the Metro, mosdy for the broad menu. “Anyone can find some- 
thing they like. And thaf s important when youVe treating people 
to a meal” The popular bistro provides 
a seasonal menu of French, Italian, and 
Asian dishes to a dedicated business 
lunch crowd 

For Mark Monroe, whose office is 
in north Oklahoma City, the Petro- 
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as other restaurants of this hi^h quality." Open Tuesday through 
Friday, weekly lunch specials typically range from $8 to $12. 
A la carte dining is also available, with salad entrees, fresh sea- 
food, pastas, and vegetarian dishes. In keeping with Petro- 
leum Club standards, the lunch menu is up'icale, but it satis- 
fies home-style tastes and gastronomes’ palates. 

"I like working here because I get to make friends with itUer- 
esting people,” says Chaishotori, who has a long management 
history with Petroleum Clubs in Oklahoma and I.ouisiana. 
Originally opened as a place for oil men to network, Petroleum 
Clubs now attract law)^"rs, doctors, and various executivesas well 
as those in the oil business, 

C^halshotori says one benefit of joining private dubs like the 
Petroleum Club is that membership includes national and in- 
ternational reciprocal dubs, "Wherever you travel, you have a 
place to go where you can trust the quality of the food, the ser- 
vice, and the attention to details.” 

Chris Salyer, CEO of CD Warehouse in Oklahoma City, turns 
to a wide variety of restaurants for lunch, from Japanese to bar- 
becue. But when he’s looking for a more formal atmosphere, he 
goes to the Coach Misuse. 

"The china and crystal stemware on linen tablecloths and the 
cojnfortable chairs — ^t hat’s important to me when I’m wearing 
a suit and tie ” The quality of the Ibod is a high priority for Salyer, 
a noted epicurean, who says the Coach House has "some of the 
finest food in the Southwest." 

Located in Nichols Hills Plaza, the Coach House has a quaint, 
Old English feel, with elegant touches such as Staffordshire china 
and fresh llowcrs atop tables. Dijon mustard-colored walls and 
the yellow and orange-hued fabrics that line the steep, vaulted 
ceiling create a warmth enhanced by the lit fireplace on one side 
of the dining room. 

With only thirteen tables plus a private dining area, the Coach 
HoLi.se appeals to those who want a complete dining experience. 
"The menu is somewhat cutting-edge. I like to call it American 
regional” says Chris Lower, who utilizes many local foods and 
artisinal products. Owner and operator Lower describes the cui- 
sine as "sophisticated yet comforting,” satisfying a wide range 
of tastes. Lunch entrees start at $9. 

In d'nlsa, CF,0 Hans Helmerich likes to walk guests across the 
street from his Helmerich and Payne office to the Wild Fork in 
Utica Square, a restaurant co-owned by Julie Wool man and chef 
Kim Michie. 

rhe two friends, both of whom hold degrees in hotel and 
restaorant administration from Oklahoma State University, 
opened the Wild Fork in 1995. With more than forty years 
of restaurant experience betw'een them, their "dream” restau- 
rant is a ciimpilation of every detail they wanted to offer in 
fine din i Jig. 


Hashing Over Hash 

CEOs are not Oklahoma's only people in power. Those 
who work at the capitol in Oklahoma City are whirling 
dervishes when the legislature is in session, running from 
meeting to meeting throughout the day. Usually these 
government officials can't even remember the last time 
they actually went out to lunch. 

"Lunch? My boss's idea of lunch is opening hts desk 
drawer and grabbing wh ate ver's edible!" says Judy Den wait, 
Speaker of the House Larry Adair's secretary. 

Lobbyist Tom Rogers lunches at one of the two snack 
bars in the capitol building, "For one thing, I don't have time 
to go anywhere eise. For another, everyone knows exactly 
where to find me at II :30 a.m. And they usually find me." 

"just about every restaurant on Lincoln [near the capitol] 
is a restaurant where legislators go," says state representa- 
tive Debbie Blackburn, "if we have time for lunch." When 
this rarity occurs, Blackburn high-tails it to Lido for a quick 
meai. First Lady Cathy Keating has been spotted lunching at 
Lido, as has former governor David Walters, partaking of 
the Chinese. Vietnamese, and French dishes while discussing 
important business. 

The Sleepy Hollow restaurant, serving their popular 
skilfet-fried chicken for more than fifty years, renjains a 
much-frequented lunch spot, where an array of government 
dignitaries hash out politics over hash. On a rare occasion, 
when not in a lunch meeting in his own dining room. 
Governor Keating enjoys Sleepy Hollow's famous chicken. 

Lobbyist Steve Lalli can often be spotted with legislators 
at his favorite lunch spot, Johnny's Lunch Box, noshing on 
the daily specials and feasting on the homemade pies. 

Besides the "superb down- ho me cooking" by owner 
Aristotle "johnny" Paparonis, Lalli prefers the casual 
atmosphere and camaraderie at the Lunch Box, 

The private Faculty House, just a stone's throw from the 
capitol. is another restaurant frequented by a variety of 
legislative notables who enjoy the home-style cuisine. With 
regulars like former governor Henry Bellmen and Lieuten- 
ant Governor Mary Fa I lin, the private rooms make it a 
perfect place for group lunch meetings. 

junior's is a landmark restaurant where legislative leaders 
have talked politics over the years. Traditionally a dinner 
spot, state representative Loyd Benson, and various 
senators and lobbyists, all enjoy the steak and seafood 
served in this legendary restaurant. 

— ^Mimi Rippee 


Paying Their Dues: A Brief Guide 


Beacon Club 

210 Park Avenue, Oklahoma City 
Initiation fee: $306 
Monthly dues: $45 


Petroleum Clubs, nationwide 

100 North Broadway, Oklahoma City 
I North Sooner Road. Edmond 
Initiation fee: $ 1 08: monthly dues: $38 


Summit Club 
1 5 West Sixth Street, T ulsa 
Membership fee: $ 1 .079 
Monthly dues: $54 
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“Everything we serve at the restaurant is made from scratch^*' 
says Michie, who also trained at the Culinary Institute of America 
in Hyde Park, New York. She describes her cuisine as “uptown 
food with a down-liome feel/' The extensive lunch menu includes 
a variety of unique dishes, such as the cattish and hush puppy salad 
and the Mediterranean burger served on flat bread. Entrees start 
at $7, and lunch is served each weekday and Saturdays. 

Michie and Woolman also wanted to make the Wild Fork 
unique from a decor standpoint. In keeping \vith the “wildness” 
of the restaurant's name, the w'omen combined an eclectic mix 
of animal prints and bold colors to create a dassy, sophisticated 
look. The rotating displays of original artwork provided by 
various local galleries and private artists also enhance the 
rest a u ra n t 's a t m o s pli e re. 

The restaurant seats 1 !0, plus* weather permitting, another 75 
on the outdoor patio. Each of the three distinct dining rooms is 
painted a different color; the butterscotch room has a sunlit 
warmth, the red room romance, and the eggplant room a view of 
the outside garden and tbuntain. 

According to Deborah Melikian, a Wild Fork manager, having 
a chef w'ho is also an owner sets this restaurant apart from others. 
“The quality control in the kitchen by Chef Michie is more than 
iust about food. It's all about the restaurant and its reputation.” 

The CEO of Bam a Pie Company, Paula Marshall -Chapman, 

Expect a crowd at T ulsa’s Wild Fork. During a typical 
lunch period, diners number more than two hundred. 

4s 
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typically conducts w'orking lunches in her office or entertains vis- 
iting guests during the lunch hour with sample food products 
prepared by the in-house chef. But for larger lunch groups, it’s the 
Wine Cellar, tlic piivatedowmstairs dining room at the Polo Grill. 

Also located in Utica Square, the Polo Grill is known for ser\^- 
ing traditional favorites with continental styling. “We need the 
private room because we are either discussing business as a group 
or perhaps giving out awards. These are not leisurely social 
lunches,” says Marshall -Chapman. 

“A business lunch is a different kettle of fish from entertain- 
ment dining,” concurs loseph Cappy, CEO of Dollar Thrifty^ 
Automotive Group. “There’s no small talk. The ambiance and 
service are equally as important as the food.” According to 
Cappy, a spacious dining room is especially necessary if the dis- 
cussion involves confidential information. 

For Cappy as well as other business executives in downtown 
Tulsa, the private Summit Club, with its old-world opulence and 
sweeping views of the city landscape, is a popular venue. In busi- 
ness for thirty years, the Summit Club occupies three floors of 
the Bank of America center, with lunch served in the main din- 
ing room on the thirtieth floor Monday through Friday. Patrons 
appreciate the cuisine, described as “international with Ameri- 
can accents,” as much as the European service. 

The lesson to be learned? Sure, it's busy at the top. But lunch, 
however infrequent, remains one of the more enjoyable oppor- 
tunities for nailing the deal, generating the business, and mak- 
ing t h e con n ec tio n . D o n ' t m i.ss out. SI I 
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Black Book 
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et's talk biisittess. For thousands of companiesy Oklahoma is the place 


L 


to hCi from one-person home offices to global institutions with staffs 
larger than the average small towti. Fundamental to our state*s commercial 
history is the mom-and-pop business — a restaurant where the cuisine and 
service are just so, that perfect tailor whofns our clothing with precise attention 
to detail the one special jeweler whose understanding of our tastes surpasses 
our own. Many of the companies in this exclusive **business-only” edition of 
Black Book had similar origins. Others made their way into the Sooner market- 
place more grandly^ via merger or the magic of corporate decision making. 
Whatever the background, this sampling of ninety-seven Oklahoma companies 
should provide more than a hint of whaFs great about Oklahoma commerce. 
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Halliburton (HAL) 

Oi) and gas heavy Halliburton 
Company is corporately held in 
Dallas, but its Energy Services 
Group fs a strong presence in 
Duncan. (The company was 
founded by Erie Halliburton in 
Wilson, Oklahoma, in 191 9,) 
Halliburton is made up of two 
additional branches — the 
Engineering and Construction 
and Dresser Equipment 
groups — and for 1 999, thanks 
to CEO Dick Cheney's able 
leadership, the company's 
revenues were $14.9 billion. 
halliburton.com 


Louis Dreyfus 
Natural Gas (LD) 

In less than ten years, 
Louis Dreyfus Natural Gas 
has become one of the 
largest natural gas compa- 
nies in the United States. 
Although they deal hi the 


Citgo 

An indirect subsidiary of Petroleos, the national oil company, Tulsa's 
Citgo is a United States leader in the gasoline market. Citgo is in the 
business of manufacturing, marketing, and transporting gasoline, jet 
turbine fuel, diesel fuel, and other petroleum-based industrial products. In 
1999, Citgo sold over 10.5 billion gallons of gasoline at their nearly 14,000 
stores in forty-eight states, citgo.com 


Parker Drilling (PKD) 

Tulsa's Parker Drill ing is a 
global service company 
providing tools and services 
for ofishore drilling in the 
Gulf of Mexico. Since 1934, 
Parker Drilling has operated 
in fifty- three countries and 
employs more than 3,300 
people worldwide. Parker 
reported more than $324 
million in revenues for 1999, 
parkerdrilling.com 


OGE Energy Corpora- 
tion (OGE) 

The Oklahoma Gas and 
Electric Energy Corporation 
is primarily known for the 
company it parents, Okla- 
homa Gas and Electric 
Company. Based in Okla- 
homa City, OGScE is a 
regulated public utility that 
employs about 3,000 and 
offers retail electric semce 
in 280 communities in 
Oklahoma and western 
Arkansas. For 1999, OGE 
Energy reported revenues of 
over $2.1 billion, oge.com 


acquisition and marketing of 
crude oil, building a large 
domestic natural gas reserve 
is a priority. From corporate | 
headquarters in Oklahoma 
City, the company reported 
record revenues in 1 999 of 
$290 million. Idiig.com 

Chesapeake Energy | 

Corporation (CHK) 

Oklahoma City's Chesa- I 
peake Energy boasted 
revenues of $354 million 


with a net income of $33 
million in 1999, just ten 
years after its founding with 
a $50,000 investment. The 
independent oil and natural 
gas exploration company is 
now valued at more than $l 
billion and is one of the 
fifteen largest gas producers 
in the United States. 
chkenergy.com 

Vintage Petroleum (VPI) 

Vintage, in business since 


Oil & Gas 
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1983, is an independent that 
primarily acquires oil and gas 
properties for exploration 
and development. At their 
principal office in Tulsa, 
approximately 220 employ^ 
ees take care of administra- 
tive functions with a focus on 
financial planning. The Tulsa 
office also houses the 
engineering, geology, land, 
and legal departments. 
Beyond the thirteen states 
where Vintage owns proper^ 
ties, the company has an 
international presence in 
Bolivia, Ecuador, Yemen, 
and ArgentimL In 1999, 
Vintage reported over $ L I 
billion in assets. 
vintagepetroleum.com 

Devon Energy (DVN) 

For Oklahoma City giant 
Devon Energy, the last 
several years have meant 
huge mergers resulting in 
exponential growth for the 
already-SLiccessful company. 
Most recently, in 20(H), 
Devon bought out Santa Fe 
Snyder in a stock deal valued 
at $2.35 billion, making the 
company the fourth -largest 
domestic independent oil 
and gas company. Devon 
dosed 1999 with over $4.6 
billion in assets and $7.34 
million in revenue. 
devonenergy.com 

Unit Corporation (UNT) 

Like other energy compa- 
nies, Unit Corporation is in 
the business of exploration, 
production, and acquisition 
of oil and natural gas, but 
they are also leaders in the 
state, ranking in the lop fifty 
o f I a rges t p u b 1 i c co m pa n i es 
for 1999 with dose to $98 
million in revenue. Also in 
1999, Unit acquired nearly 
all of Parker Drilling's lower 
United States onshore 
drilling assets. Unit 


Corporation’s Tulsa 
headquarters were founded 
in 1963. Lmitcorp.com 

Heritage Propane 
Partners (HPG) 

riirough its subsidiary, 
Heritage Operation, parent 
company Heritage Propane 
Partners of Tulsa buys and 
operates retail propane 
operations. Of their nearly 
1,000 nationwide employees 
and 300 Oklahoma workers, 
85 people make up the 
corporate office, which 
reported 1999 revenues of 
$184 million. 
heriiagepropane.com 

ONEOK (OKE) 

Originally chartered in 
I Tulsa in 1906 as a pipeline 
business focused on gasoline 
distribution, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas expanded its 
activities in the late Seven- 
ties to include gas processing 
and the wholesale marketing 
of electricity. At that time 
the company became 
ONEOK, which has grown 
to employ more than 43)00 
and commands revenues of 
more than $800 million. 

I oneok.com 

Gothic Energy 
Corporation (GOTH) 

1 hough they employ only 
thirty people nationwide, the 
successful oil and gas 
exploration company of 
Gothic Energy in Tulsa 
ended 1999 with revenues of 
around $53 million, making 
I it one of the fifty largest 
pLiblidy traded companies in 
the state, gothicenergy.com 

Helmerich & Payne (HP) 

Of the more than 3,000 
people employed by Tulsan's 
Helmerich 8c Payne oil 
company, 544 are based in 
I Oklahoma. The company 


remains multifaceted after 
eighty years in the oil 
business. Company holdings 
include a drilling operation 
w i t h a n ee t o f wo rl d w i d e 
rigs, an oil and natural gas 
production and exploration 
subsidiary, and an energy 
company that markets 
natural gas services. 


Helmerich 8c Payne ended 
1999 with more than $1 
I h i 1 1 i o n i n t o ta 1 a ssets a n d 
$493 million in revenues. 

I hpinc.com 

I 

Alliance Resource 
Partners (ARLP) 

The brand-new Alliance 
( fo rni ed i n 1 999 ) b c} a s ts t h a t 
it is “the coal industry's only 
publicly traded master 
limited partnership.'' A 
Tulsa company, Alliance's 
b eg i n tt i n gs t ra ce to 1971, 
when it was a mining 
operation under the name 
MAPCO Coal. Slowly but 
surely, the company's 
I acquisitions added up; today 
I Alliance is one of the eastern 
United States' largest coal 
producers. In 1999, 
Alliance's six subsidiary 


I companies in Illinois, 

I Maryland, and Kentucky 
produced a whopping 14.1 
million tuns of coal, the 
1 country's most abundant 
natural resource. In turn, 
Alliance sold the majority of 
that product to electric 
utilities on a long-term 
contractual basis, arlp.com 


Matrix Service Company 
(MTRX) 

The nation's premier fud 
tank maintenance and repair 
contractor, Matrix Service 
Company of Tulsa is among 
the top twenty- five publicly 
traded companies in 
Oklahoma. With revenues in 
excess of $2 I I million and 
more than 2,000 w^o rid wide 
employees. Matrix primarily 
serves clients in the petro- 
leum industry: refineries, 
pipeline and chemical 
plants, and bulk storage 
terminals. With three 
business units — Above- 
ground Storage Lank 
Service, Plant Services, and 
Co n St r LI c t i o n Se r v i ces — 
Matrix is ready to meet 
every fuel storage need. 
matrixservice.com 
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Aerospace 


Aviation General (AVGE) 

Bethany*s Aviation Oneral, located at Wiley Post Airport, is the holding company for 
Commander Aircraft Company and Strategic let Services. Commander manufactures, 
markets, and services their line of single-engine planes, while Strategic Jet Services is in the 
business of consulting, brokerage, and refurbishment services for jet aircraft. Aviation 
General employs ninety people and held almost S9 million in assets for 1999. 
aviationgenerakcom or commanderaincom 




United States Air Force 

With three bases scattered 
across the state, the United 
States Air Force has a strong 
presence in 
Oklahoma. 
Tinker Air 
Force Base in 
Midwest City boasts 
the largest single-site 
employer in the state, with a 
staffof more than 21,000. In 
1999, Tinker produced a total 
statewide economic impact of 
$1.9 billion. Enid'^s Vance Air 
Force Base is home to one of 
four pilot training bases in the 
United States for the T- 38 
Talon and represents an area- 
wide economic impact of $237 
million. Altus Air Force Base 
provides training for combat- 
ready aircrews. The Altus base 
contributed a total economic 
impact of S2Q 1 million to its 
region in 1999.www.af.mil 


AMR Corporation (AMR) 

AMR Corporation, the 
holding company of Fort 
Worth's American Airlines, 
also parents an American 
maintenance facility in 
Tulsa, responsible for 
overhauling more than 50t> 
aircraft and 600 jet engines 
annually. American Airlines 
is the largest civilian 
employer in Tulsa, with an 
annual payroll of more than 
$400 million for its nearly 
1 0,000 employees. 
amrcorp.com 

The NORDAM Group 

Founded in Tulsa in 1969 
as an aircraft component 
manufacturing and repair 
company, NORDAM 
(Northeast Oklahoma 
Research, Development, and 
Manufacturing) produces 
airplane parts from interior 


structures to engine exhaust 
components. NORDAM has 
grown to employ 1,959 
people in Tulsa and 2,350 
worldwide (including 
branches in Texas and 
Europe). In 1999, the 
company's revenue was 
estimated at $500 million. 
nordam.com 


Mike Monroney 
Aeronautical Center 

One of only three such 
FAA centers in the United 
States, Oklahoma City's Mike 
Monroney Aeronautical 
Center contributes approxi- 
mately $469 million to the 
area’s economy and main- 
tains 5,000 employees, 
students, and contract 
personnel. Located at Will 
Rogers International Airport, 
the center acts as a .support 
facility for the Federal 
Aviation Administration. 
WWW. mmac.jccbi. gov/m mac 


Spartan School of 
Aeronautics 

Founded in 1 928 by 
,G, Skelly, Tulsa's 
Spartan School of 
Aeronautics makes its 
home at the Tulsa 
International Airport. 
Since its beginning, 
Spartan has graduated 
and introduced into the 
aviation world more 



United States 
Aviation 

Located in Hanger 3 1 at 
Tulsa International Airport, 
United States Aviation 
conducts corporate and 
private charter services for 
domestic and internationai 
flights in luxury jets — their 
thirteen uniformed pilots 
shuttie ciients inciuding Mel 
Gibson, Garth Brooks, and 
Tipper Gore. Charter rates 
start at $ 1 ,200 per hour and 
go all the way up to $8,000. 
A company spokesman says, 
“It's not uncommon for a 
trip to bill beween 
$250,000 to $500,000.” 
u n i te d state sa viatic n . CO m 


than 80,000 students from its 
technical and Bight schools. 
www.spartan.edu. 

Boeing (BA) 

The world's largest 
manufacturer of commercial 
jetliners and militar)^ aircraft, 
Boeing employs almost 
200,000 w'orldwide. Al- 
though the company is based 
in Seattle, its Oklahoma 
operation is significant — its 
Tulsa's division employs 
close To 2,000 workers and 
Oklahoma City's about a 
thousand. Following their 
merger with McDonnell 
Douglas in August 1997, 
Boeing's net income more 
than doubled from 1998 to 
1999, to S2.3 billion. 
boeing.com 
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MidFIrst Bank 

They may be latecomers to the game — MidFirst Bank was 
founded in Oklahoma City in 1982 by the Midland Group — but 
the bank has excelled in its short lifetime to reach the distinc- 
tion of being the second- largest locally owned bank in Okla- 
homa> with $5,5 billion in assets, more than 500,000 customers, 
and thirty-six banks across the state, midfirst.com 


Southwest Bancorp 
(OKSB) 

Southwest Bancorp is the 
holding company of Stillwater 
National Bank and 'I'rust 
Company, which offers 
Oklahomans individual and 
commercial banking services. 
With assets exceeding $1.1 
billion, the 1894 chartered 
bank is the oldest Oklahoma- 
owned bank and one of its 
strongest financial institutions* 
w^ith branches in Tulsa* 
Oklahoma City, and 
Ch ickas ha . ba n ksn b . com 


Central National 
Bank & Trust 

With branches in Enid, 
Blackwell, Woodward, and 
Moordand, Central National 
Bank & Trust is rated highly 
among community banks in 
the state. Since 1913, the Enid 
bank has been providing its 
customers agricultural loans. 
Central National calls itself the 
''one-stop source for all your 
ag financial needs,” induding 
machinery and equipment 
loans and an agricultural 
deposit program, cnb-ok.com 


Local Financial {LFIN) 

Oklahoma City’s Local 
Financial operates fifty-one 
state hanks under the name 
Local Oklahoma. The bank 
was first chartered in 1908 as 
Local Federal Savings and 
Loan and currently focuses on 
lending, mortgage banking, 
and cash management. 

Local Financial produced 
$186 million in revenues 
for 1999 and has commer- 
dal and real estate loans in 
excess of $ I billion, 
loca 1 o k la horn a .co m 


Southwestern Bank 

Since its beginnings in 
1964, Southwestern Bank of 
Oklahoma City has kept its 
local roots and ownership, 
making it the oldest indepen- 
dent bank in south Okla- 
homa City. Proud of its 
com mun ity i nvol vement, 
Southw^estern Bank officials 
and employees conduct a 
multitude of services 
th ro LI gh civic a nd n o n p rofi I 
organizations, all in an effort 
to make Oklahoma City a 
better place to five. The 
numbers reflect their small 
size: The bank had a net 
income of just over a million 
dollars for 1999. 
swbankokc.com 

National Bank 
of Commerce 

National Bank of 
Commerce was chartered in 
Altus in 1931, and after 
opening five locations 
there, the bank spread 
across Oklalioma with 
seven other branches from 
Enid to Duncan. NBC 
moved their charter bank 
from Altus to Tulsa in 
1998, and for 1999, total 
assets were $220 million. 
nbcok.com 


BancFirst Corporation (BANF) 

“Oklahomans banking Oklahoma,” boasts 
the bank that has been around since the land 
run of 1889. BancFirst is the primary bank 
owned by the holding company of BancFirst 
Corporation. Although BancFirst had total 
assets of $2.5 billion for 1 999, they still 
consider themselves “a community bank,” 
says Randy Foraker, senior vice president. 
bancfirst.com 


BOK Financial (BOKF) | 

Serving Oklahomans 
since 1910, BankofOkla- 
homa is just one of the 
financial institutions under 
t h e T II Isa pa rent co m pa n y 
of BOK Financial. Bank of 
Oklahomans progressive, 
cutting-edge style keeps 
customers in touch with 
extensive Internet hanking 
options. BOK Financial also 
parents Bank of Albuquer- 
que, Bank of Texas, and 
Bank of Arkansas, and 
combined with Bank of 
Oklahoma, the company has 
$17 billion in assets {in 
1 999, Bank of Oklahoma 
was responsible for $3.4 
billion), bok.com 
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M-D Building Products 
In 1920, LA. Macklan- 
burg*s wife. Pansy, grew 
frustrated by the constant 
wind drafts that kept her 
house from both warmth 
and cleanliness. Her 
visionary husband solved 
that problem: He invented a 
patented weatherstripping 
product. A company, 
Macklanburg-Duncan. was 
born. Eighty years later, M- 
D Building Products of 
Oklahoma City remains a 
leader in building matenals, 
with product lines from 
caulks and sealants to floor 
and carpet trim. H-0 
Building Products serves 
hardware stores across the 
nation, including Home 
Depot and Lowe’s. 
mdteam.com 


AAON (AAON) 

Founded in 198B, Tulsans AAON manufactures commer- 
cial rooftop heating and cooling systems. With twelve- 
month sales topping $140 million and A-list clients like 
Wal-Mart, Home Depot, and Target, AAON's more than 
900 employees (718 in Tulsa, 223 in the company’s coil 
product division in Longview, Texas) can’t keep up with 
demand. Now with 1 1 percent of the rooftop HVAC 
(Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning) market, founder 
Norman Asbjornson points to AAON’s huge backlog, new 
products like air handlers and walk hung units, employee 
profit sharing, and capital improvements as evidence that 
company growth will continue. Experts agree: Bttsiuess 
Week recently named AAON to its newest list of one 
hundred hot growth companies (it came in at number 
ninety-two) and Forbes to its 200 Best Small Companies list 
(at number fifty-two), aaon.com 


Avalon Correctional 
Services (CITY) 

falk about having a good 
year: Between 1998 and 
1999, Oklahoma City’s 
Avalon Correctional Services 
increased revenues a 
whopping 1 1 8 percent, from 
$7.6 million to $16.8 
million. Established in 1985, 
Avalon is the largest for- 
profit corrections business 
in the state, with four 
Oklahoma prisons in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma City, and Union 
City. With 1,700 total beds 
and ten facilities in three 
states, Avalon is one of the 
nation’s few publicly traded 
correctional facilities. 
avaloncorrections.com 

General Motors (GM) 

Since construction began 
in Oklahoma City in 1977, 
the Oklahoma City General 
Motors Assembly Plant has 
made an estimated $26 
billion dollar impact on the 
local economy. Since 1979, 
the plant has produced a 
veritable collage of GM 
vehicles, including its current 



product, the Chevrolet 
Malibu. All told, more than 
five million automobiles 
have been driven off the 
assembly lines at the 430-acre 
site in southeast Oklahoma 
City. The plant employs 
some 3,300 people and 
boasts of its diversity (which 
even includes several 
hundred robot assistants). It 
boasts, too, of its safety and 
environmental excellence: 
The Oklahoma City assembly 
plant has won national and 
regional awards in both 
areas. Recently, GM has 
decided to pour a staggering 
$700,000,000 into converting 
the local facility into a 
midsize truck- building plant 
gm.com 


Delta Faucet (MAS) 

World-famous for its 
quality faucet products, 
Delta Faucet was founded in 
Indiana in 1955. In 
Chickasha, Delta Faucet of 
Oklahoma has been around 
since 1975 and now boasts a 
3 70, 000 -square -feet opera- 
tion with 700 staff members 
and a twenty-four-hour-a- 
day manufacturing opera- 
tion; last year, the site 
produced 4.5 million units. 
deltafaucet.com 

Hilti International 

Founded as a small family 
company in 1941, Hilti now 
operates in 120 countries 
across the globe. Headquar- 
ters for North America and 
Latin America are in Tulsa, 
with a w^ork force of 770. 
The company’s worldwide 
headquarters is in 
Liechtenstein, and it has 
production plants and 
research and development 
facilities in three continents. 
Hilti’s mission: to be the 
leading supplier of high- 
quality tools and fastening 
systems for professional 
customers in the construc- 
tion and building mainte- 
nance industries, hilti.com 

LSB Industries (LSBD) 

LSB manufactures climate- 
control products, industrial 
services, machine tools, and 
chemicals and recently 
weighed in at number 
twenty-one on the most 
recent fourm! Record list of 
public companies in Okla- 
homa. In business since 1968 
and with more than 1,500 
Oklahoma employeeSi LSB is 
an explosive presence in the 
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chemical market, supplying 
ammonium nitrate, nitric 
add, and blasting accessories 
worldwide. The climate- 
control division of LSB is 
the leading United States 
producer of water source 
heat pumps, geothermal 
products, and fan coils. 

Is b i n d LI strics , co m 

MerCruiser 

MerCmiser*s more than 
one thousand employees 
know their marine motors: 
The entire production 
process, from design and 
manufacture through sales 
and service, takes place in 
Stillwater (the company is 
Stillwater s largest private 
employer). The world's 
leading manufacturer of 
“stern drive” and inboard 
engines, MerCruiser has 
ea rn ed t h ree M o l o rb on ting 
(I mi Sa iling 1 n n o va t i o n 
Awards and too many 
industiy awards to count, 
mercurymarinexom 

TDK Ferrites (TDK) 

fDK Ferrites in Shawmee is 
a division of TDK USA, a 
Garden City, New York, 
group of primarily technol- 
ogy companies with divisions 
in the recording industry, 
voice and data communica- 
tions, and electronics. The 
Shawnee ferrites plant 
employs more than 1,100 
people, making TDK Ferrites 
the largest employer in 
Pottawatomie County. 


Within the 500,000 -square- 
foot complex spanning 
eighty- four acres, TDK 
Ferrites produces four major 
products: magnets for 
automotive and industrial 
motors, deflection yoke 
cores for TV picture tubes, 
ferrite cores for TVs and 
flu orescent lighting, and 
electronic filters for cell 
phones, tdk.com 


NESCO (NESC) 

Clients across the 
country are clamoring for 
NESCO 's expertise: 
production and supply for 
retail annexed fuel 
centers. Record revenues, 
recent acquisitions, and a 
new remediation divLsion 
keep NHSCO expecting 
even more growth. 
According to consemttive 
company estimates, 
NEvSCO s top line should 
grow 24 percent by 2004. 
nesco-Lisa.com 

P re- Paid Legal 
Services (PPD) 

1 heyVe Pre-Paid Ixgal 
Sei^viccs of Ada, and they 
are hotter than hot. The 
company, which has been 


I around since 1972, coni r;icts 
! wi t h t h i rty- n i n c esta hi i s h cd 
law firms in the United States 
and Canada to provide 
members with legal expertise 
ranging from in and out of 
court representation to will 
preparation. Pre-Paid Legal's 
mainiy middle-class members 
I pay a fixed monthly, semi- 
monthly, or annual fee for 
various plans and coverages. In 
August 1999, Equities maga- 
zine named Pre-Paid l.egal the 
New York Stock Exchange’s 
I t h i rty- th i rd top per for m er . 
prepaidlegal.com 

Tulsa Port of Catoosa 

Today> more than sixty 
companies are located in the 
Oklahoma portion of the 
T LI Isa Po rt o f C a t o osa 
between Muskogee and 
Catoosa; in total, they employ 
more than 4,000 people and 
generate an annual payroll of 
$85 million. Barges laden with 
tons of cargo travel at a 
leisurely .seven to twelve mile 
per hour pace, meandering 
their way along rivers between 
New Orleans and Tulsa on the 
M cC 1 el ) a n- Ke rr A rka nsas 
River Navigation System. In 
1999, 2,242,850 tons of cargo 
were shipped into and out of 
the Tulsa Port of Catoosa. 
tulsaporl.com 


CMI (CM!) 

Founded thircy-six years ago in Oklahoma City. CMI has 
been a mainstay in the paving industry. Through the years, 
CMI has introduced state-of-the-art paving machines, 
concrete finishers, craifers, tractors, asphalt plants, and soil 
remediation services to the market. Last year was rough for 
CMI: stock losses, slipping profits, the resignation of the 
company's chief executive, and layoffs. Nonetheless, CMI, 
one thousand employees strong, is still a company with 
revenues in excess of $2 1 4 million. Currently, management 
is mounting an aggressive campaign to combat rising costs 
and increase efficiency, cmicorp.com 
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Unit Parts 

Unit Parts has a lock on the domestic automotive starters 
and alternators market. The company, with corporate 
headquarters in south Oklahoma City and a production 
facility in Edmond, has been a presence in central OkJa' 
homa since 1981 . All Ford, GM, and Chrysler %Thicles drive 
off the lot with Unit Parts under the hood, and it's easy to 
find replacements at neighborhood AutoZone stores under 
the Domestic Duraiast label. unitparts,coni 



Weyerhaeuser (WY) 

In McCiirtain County, 
international forestry giant 
Weyerhaeuser provides 
more than 2,000 full-time 
jobs to Oklahomans through 
a combination of direct 
employment and indepen- 
dent contracting, 
Weyerhaeuser itself is a 
century-old company based 
in Federal Way, Washing- 
ton, with 1999 sales of SI 2,3 
billion. In McCurtain 
County, the company 
manages 510,000 acres of 
forest, plants 4,5 million 
seedlings e%^ry year, and 
produces lumber, plywood, 
and paper products, 
wey er h a e u se r . c o m 


named, Waterloo Industries 
has four manufocturing 
tacilitics, one of which is 
the Muskogee division, with 
more than 300 employees. 
Waterloo indust ries.com 

Webco Industries 
(WEB) 

Webco manufactures 
high-end, specialty carbon 
steel and stainless steel 
tubing products for its 
1,300 North American 
customers. The company 
employs 750 at its three 
production and five 
distribution facilities (in 
Sand Springs and 
Mann ford, Oklahoma, as 
well as in ten other states), 
Webco's tubing products — 


heat exchanger and welded 
boiler tubing, stainless 
tube pipe, and mechanical 
tubing for consumer 
durable and capital 
goods — are among the 
most diverse of such 
product lines in the 
industry, and total 
revenues for 1999 added 
up to $134,744,000. 


Webco's QuikWater division, 
also headquartered in Sand 
Springs, markets and 
manufactures a patented 
commercial and industrial 
water heater, 
webco i ndustries.co m 

Whirlpool (WHR) 

In 1994, the Whirlpool 
Corporation division in 
Tulsa broke ground. Six 
years later, 1 ,400 employees 
manufacture electric and gas 
ranges for the North Ameri- 
can market. The Tulsa plant 
understands community, 
hiring 95 percent of its work 
force from the Tulsa area and 
purchasing materials and 
services from more than 300 
metropolitan Tulsa and 
Oklahoma businesses. For 
the year 1999, U,S, sales 
reached $10,5 billion, 
whirl pooLcom 



AAON (AAON) 


Waterloo Industries 

Waterloo's mission is to 
be the world's leading 
manufacturer of tool storage 
products for consumer and 
professional markets. And 
they make good on that 
mission — to the tune of $45 
million in sales annually. 
Although the company 
introduces hundreds of new 
products each year, its main 
customer is Sears: Waterloo 
produces sheet- metal 
storage cabinets under the 
popular Craftsman label. 
Headquartered in the Iowa 
town after which it is 


Founded in 1988, Tulsa's AAON manufactures 
commercial rooftop heating and cooling systems. With 
twelve-month sales topping $140 million and A-list clients 
like Wal-Mart, Home Depot, and Target, AAON's more 
than 900 employees (718 in Tulsa, 223 in the company's 
coil product division in Longview, Texas) can't keep up 
with demand. Now with I I percent of the rooftop HVAC 
(Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning) market, founder 
Norman Asbjornson points to AAON's huge backlog, 
new products like air handlers and wall-hung units* 
employee profit sharing, and capital improvements as 
evidence that company growth will continue. Experts 
agree: Business Week recently named AAON to its 
newest list of one hundred hot growth companies (it 
came in at number ninety-two) and Forbes to its 200 Best 
Small Companies list (at number fifty-two), aaonxom 


York International 
Unitary Products (YRK) 

York International, the 
world's largest independently 
owned heating, air condi- 
tioning, and ventilation 
company, had 1999 sales of 
$3.9 billion and a global staff 
of 25,000. The Norman 
Unitary Products di%4sion 
produces commercial heating 
and air conditioning systems. 
The group's 1,200 employees 
work at the 525,000-square- 
foot Norman plant, global 
headquarters for York's 
Unitary Products Group, 
yorkxom 
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UroCor<UCOR) 

Oklahoma City's UroCor 
provides urologists and 
managed care operations 
the products used in 
detecting and treating 
urologic ilinesses^ — ^from 
kidney stones to prostate 
cancer — and supplies 
approximately one*third of 
the country's office- based 
urologists- This niche 
company has focused much 
of its recent attention on 
therapeutic products and 
expects business to 
continue in that direction. 
urocor.com 


ct 

I 

Dean A. McGe€ Eye JnsdCute | 

One of only ten such institutes in the country, the | 
DMRl is also one of precious few facilities in the region q 
to olTer total treatment for any type of eye- related illness 
or injury* With nearly 40 percent of its more than 
100,000 patients per year coming from outside the 
Oklahoma City metropolitan area, DMEI, affiliated with 
the OU Health Sciences CenlcT, has become a leader in 
ophrhalmolog)^ concerns, www.dmeimrg 


Integris Health 

In an age of behemoth 
hospital chains, fntegris 
Health is an appealing 
operation, corporate and 
large, yes, but homegrown, 
too* Founded in 1983, the 
Oklahoma City nonprofit is 
the largest Oklahoma- 
owned hospital system in 
the state, with more than 
1,200 physicians on staff and 
fifteen hospitals statewide 
(with Integris Baptist 
Medical Center as its 
flagship), integris- 
health*com 

Saint Francis Hospital 

Tulsa's largest locally based 
hospital system, Saint Francis 
Hospital was started in I960. 
Widely considered one of the 
lop 1 00 hospitals in the 
country, Saint Francis's size 
nearly tripled in its first fort)' 
years. Laureate Psychiatric 
(]linic and Hospital, affiliated 
with Saint Francis, provides 
cutting-edge treatments lor 
Liehavorial disorders, such as 
eating disorders and atten- 
tion deficit hyperactivity 
disorder, sfli-tulsaxom 


University of Oklahoma 
Health Sciences Center 

Just south of the Oklahoma 
State Capitol sits the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Health 
Sciences Center, a fifteen- 
block complex including the 
OU School of Medicine, the 
University Health Partners 
hospital system (including 
PresLnIerian, University, and 
Children’s); several private 
biotech companies; and the 
Center for Healthy Living, a 
state-of-the-art health dub, 
OUHSC is in the process of 
being named a Level 1 trauma 
' center, meaning they’ll be 
equipped to handle any and 
all emergency care. 
wwwmuhsc.edu. 


ZymeTx (ZMTX) 

Developed from a research 
grant by the Oklahoma 
Medical Research Founda- 
tion, Oklahoma City’s 
ZymeTx is a biotechnology 
company that develops 
diagnostic and therapeutic 
products for viral diseases. 
The company, an outgrowth 
I of the now-defunct Symex, 
has become a cornerstone in 
Oklahoma’s emerging biotech 
industry, ZymeTx went 
I public in November 1997, 
raising $2 1*8 million in the 
process* A small but emerging 
I CO m pa n y , Zy m eT x re ve n ties 
for 1999 topped SU2 million. 
zymetx.com 


Scott Sabolich Prosthetic and Research Center 

A familiar name around the world, Sabolich means the best 
and most cutting-edge in prosthetics. Today, a third -gene ra- 
tion Sabolich — Scott- — is heading the nationally renowned 
operation, which reverted back to a family business in 1999 
after parting ways with NovaCare. Working 
alongside his father, John, who heads up 
Sabolich Research and Development, Scott 
continues a long tradition of individual- 
ized patient care, scottsaboiich.com 




Oklahoma Hedical 
Research Foundation 

Among the most influential 
medical organizations in 
Oklahoma, the OMRF 
stretches hack to 1946, its 
charier year* Still in the 
business of fostering innova- 
tive research, the foundation’s 
most recent development 
spotlighted advances in 
. breaking the genetic code of 
L Al z h ei m er’ s* G ra n t s f o r 
1999 totaled $13 million. 

All donations to the 
OMRF, which staffs 
360, remain in 
, Oklahoma, 

^ WWW. o m r f. o rg 
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Homeland Holding 
Corporation (HMLD) 

Homeland Hokling 
Corporation is a growing 
leader among supermarket 
chains in the region. Its 
subsidiary, Homeland Stores, 
runs more than eighty- five 
supermarkets in Oklahoma, 
Kansas, and the Texas 
Panhandle, w^ith company- 
wide emplojTiient of more 
than 5,400. The Oklahoma 
City company had 1999 sales 
of more than $500 million. 
homelandok.com 


The Bama Companies 

Since 1937, the Bama 
Companies have been known 
for their small pies and 
baked goods of the same 
name. Now the companies 
produce more than K5 
million pies daily in their 
Tulsa facilities. Their 
distribution list includes 
some of the world's largest 
restaurant chains and food 
suppliers, bama.com 


Eateries, Inc* (EATS) 

In 1984, the first Garfield s 
restaurant in Edmond 
opened, an auspicious 
beginning for Eateries' top 
man, Vince Orza. The 


company now owns, 
operates, and franchises 
more than seventy restau- 
rants, among them Garfield's 
Restaurant & Pub and 
Pepperoni Grill. All told, 
Eateries employs more than 
3,500 in twenty-six states. 
eats-inc.com 


Food Services 


Maizio’s Corporation 

What began as a single pizza parlor thirty-nine years ago has become a multimilhon dollar 
business for Mazzio's Corporation. The Tulsa company consists of Mazzio's, ZkTs Italian 
Kitchen, and Ken's Pizza. The Mazzio's Corporation has 5,000 employees in 256 restaurants 
in twelve states. The company has recently revamped its Mazzio s restaurant concept, 
focusing on enhancing the dining experience lor its family- mi tided customers. The com- 
pany is strong financially: Total sales have grown by 20 to 25 percent per year, mazzios.com 


Lopez Foods 

Formerly Normac Foods, 
Lopez Foods has been 
privately owned by lohn 
Lopez since 1992. The 
Oklahoma City company is a 
major supplier of meat 
products and produces Big 
Mac and Quarter Pounder 
hamburger patties, pork 
sausage patties, and Canadian 
bacon for McDonald’s. With 
annual revenues topping $154 
million, Lopez Foods is the 
seco nd - largest H i spa n ic- 
owned nianufacturi ng 
company in the United States. 


best-selling hot dogs in the 
world. Bar-S employs 
approximately 1,500 within 
the state, bar-s.com 


Bar-S Foods Company 

Bar-S Foods began opera- 
tions in 1981, and since that 
time, they have grown into a 
company with more than 
$350 million in sales. AL 
though headquartered in 
Arizona, all of the company's 
facilities are located in 
Oklahoma, with sites in 
Clinton, Altus, Lawton, and 
Elk City. Bar-S markets 
processed meat and cheese 
products, and their Bar-S 
I umbo Frank is among the 


Advance Food Company 

Advance Food Company 
in Enid has become a leader 
in food manufacturing. With 
steady growth since opening 
in 1973, the company now 
boasts sales near $200 
million. Advance rnanutac- 
tures products such as 
breaded and unbrcaded 
meat, Philly steaks, sandwich 
products, and waffles for 
sales to local restaurants and 
institutional buyers. With 
more than 1,250 employees, 
Advance has established 
international distribution in 
Canada, Mexico, and the 
Caribbean, advf.com 





Braum's 

The first Braum's Ice 
Cream and Dairy store 
opened in 1968 in Kansas. In 
1 975, the Braum's dairy was 
moved to Oklahoma, and 
today the company owns 
more than 40,000 acres 
worth of farms and ranches. 
Braum's owns the world's 
largest milking complex, in 
Tuttle, where 10,000 cows 
are milked three times a day. 
The company employs 4, 1 00 
in Oklahoma and owns 281 
stores in five states. 
braums.com 


Griffin Food Company 

Griffin Foods began in 1908, founded by John T. Griffin. 
Ninety-two years later, his grandson, John W. Griffin, is 
now at the helm of the Muskogee company. Griffin 
produces various food products from syrups, [elites, and 
preserves to mustards, salad dressings, and peanut butter. 
The company staffs nearly a hundred employees and 
recently added 3 1 .000 square feet of warehouse and office 
space. Griffin Food's annual sales are approximately $ 1 2 
million, grtffinfoods.com 



Fleming (FLM) 

Fleming Companies started 
in Topeka, Kansas, in 1915. 
The food processing company 
has gro^^Ti considerably, with 
sales of $14.6 billion in 1999. 
Since the 1 940s, Fleming has 
had facilities in the state but 
recently decided to move its 
corporate headquarters to 
Lewisville, Texas, and 
consolidate Oklahoma 
operations. The company 
currently employs 1 ,000 in 
Oklahoma, fleming.com 


Greenleaf Nursery ^ 

Planted firmly in the ■ 

foothills of the Ozark ^ 

Mountains near hake 
Tenkiller, Greenleaf Nurs- 
ery, founded in 1945, is one 
of the largest container 
nurseries in the United 
States. Headquartered in 
North Carolina, Greenleaf 
has over 650 Oklahoma 
acres in production, 
providing more than 8.5 
million plants to state 
wholesale outlets every year. 
Green leaf s Oklahoma 
operation produces more 
than 10 million liners and 
8.5 million finished plants. 
The company recently 
received the United States 
Environmental Protection 
Agency *s Environmental 
Excellence and Pollution 
Prevention Award, 
glnsyxom 

W.B. Johnston Grain 
Company 

lohnston Grain, with 
corporate offices in Enid, has 
been in business since 
territorial days in 1 893. 
lohnston is led by company 
president Butch Meibergen 
and his father, vice president 
Lou Meibergen. The com- 
pany — -the largest and 
obviously oldest independent 
Oklahoma grain and seed 
dealer — is responsible for a 
whopping 25 percent of the 
state's annual grain business. 
Among its operations, 
Johnston buys grain from 
producers, sells feed fertiliz- 
ers, and deals with custom 
application of fertilizer and 
crop chemicals. The company 
employs more than 300. 
wb j 0 h n St t) ngra in .com 


Agriculture 




Shawnee Milling 

I The tamiliar packages rest on hundreds of grocery store 

I shelves, and you can smell the aroma of the famous Yellow 
Buttermilk Cornbread Mix baking in kitchens everywhere. 
Shawnee Milling Company, none -too- ironically located in 
Shawnee, is one of the leading independent mills in the 
United States. Believe it or not, Shawnee produces more than 
two million pounds of food service products on a daily basis. 
Shawnee Milling also t)vms six wholesale grain elevators, 
which ship in bulk directly to bakeries. Shawnee leads 
the industry in quality control, analytical testing, and 
experimental milling, shawneemills.com 


Hitch Enterprises 

The Hitch Ranch, founded 
in Guymon in the early 
1880s, was renamed Hitch 
Enterprises in 1884, 
Throughout its history, 
the company has ex- 
panded into several 
different phases of the 
beef, hog, and agriculture 
industries. Today, the 
enormous ranch still 
operates from its original 
location, employing 
nearly 380. One of the 
nation's largest cattle and 
hog farms, H itch Enterprises 
own.s three commercial 
feedlots, two in Oklahoma, 
another in garden City, 
Kansas. 


r in ^art 
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Blue Bell 
Creameries 

Blue Bell Creameries 
started out in Brenham, 
Texas, in 1 907 as the 
Brenham Creamery Com- 
pany and later changed its 
name to Blue Bell Creamer- 
ies in J930. Blue Bell built 
its first out’of-state dairy in 
1989 in Oklahoma City; 
in 1992, a second began 
operating in Broken 
Arrow. Both produce 
ice cream and dairy 
products for Blue BelEs 
nationwide retailers. Of 
the company — the 


number- three branded ice 
cream in the United 
States— the New York 
Times says, ''Blue Bell could 
be on the way to becoming 
the Coors of the '90s, as 
outsiders bootleg it in ice 
chests to where it is not 
available.'' bJuebell.com 


Clint Williams Company 

The Clint Williams 
Company has been in the 
business of premium peanuts 
for the last thirty years. A 
division of t he Texoma 
Peanut Company located 
outside Madill, the folks at 
Clint Williams acquire, ,store, 
process, and market raw and 
blanched peanuts shelled and 
in-shdl, then sell them 
worldwide. One of the only 
family-owned independent 
peanut processors still around 
today, the company's custom- 
ers include Planters, Hershey, 
and Proctor & Gamble. 
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Seagate Technologies 

In operation in Oklahoma 
City under various names 
since 1963, Seagate Technol- 
ogy is nov^ the metropolitan 
area's fifth -largest private- 
sector employer. Seagate itself 
is a world power in all things 
disc, and the Oklahoma City 
Operations (one of three such 
domestic design and develop- 


ADDvantage Technologies Group (ADDM) 

With 1999 revenues in excess of $20 million> Broken 
Arrow’s ADDvantage Technologies is North America's 
leading provider of technical services and equipment for 
the cable television (CATV) industry. ADDvantage's 
clients (all 3,000 of them) include cable operators, hospi- 
tals, apartments, and the hospitality and lodging indus- 
tries. Significant surges in revenue and net sales and no 
long-term debt have positioned the company at the top of 
the CATV and telecommunications markets. 
addvantagetech.com 


ment centers), or OCO, 


designs and produces high- 
quality 3. 5-inch storage discs 
for all kinds of computers. 
Once produced, the Okla- 
homa products are sold to 
worldwide users through 
Seagate's manufacturing and 
distribution arms. The OCO 
staff, 1 ,500 strong, includes 
engineers, computer scien- 
tists, mathematicians, 
marketers, and administrators, 
all With an average of twenty 
years with the company. The 
three OCO facilities encom- 
pass nearly 500,000 square 
feet of space and involve 
product research and 
development, design, repair 
and distribution, and technical 
support, seagate.com 


Dobson Communica- 
tions (DCEL) 

One of the nation's top 
t eleco m m u ni cat i o n s com pa - 
nies, Dobson Communica- 
tions has operated local 
telephone exchanges in the 
state for more than sixty 
years. In 1 990, the Oklahoma 
City company took a chance 
and entered the cellular 
market, Dobson recently 
entered a strategic agreement 
with AT&T, whereby the two 
jointly acquired American 
Cellular, bumping Dobson 
to number eight among 
wireless carriers in the U.S. 
with operations in seventeen 
states, dobson.net 



AT&T/AT&T Wireless 
Services (T/AWE) 

In Oklahoma, AT&1' has 
more than 1,100 employees, 
the majority of whom work 
for the company’s Wireless 
Division. The state wireless 
staff, expected to grow by 
800 by mid~200 L, services a 
twelve-state area in cus- 
tomer service, sales, market- 
ing, and operations, attcomi 
aitws.com 

Cox Communications 
(COX) 

Cox Communications, 
based in Atlanta, entered the 
cable television market back 
in 1962 and has invested 
some $4 billion in their 
technology and broadband 
network. !n Oklahoma, Cox 
serves nearly half a million 
customers and employs 
more than 1 ,200. cox.com 

Xeta Technologies 
(XETA) 

At Xeta Technologies in 
Broken Arrow, industy 
awards and revenues are 
really stacking up. With 25 
percent of the market, Xeta 
is a leader in telecommuni- 
cations services and prod- 
ucts for the lodging indus- 
try. xeta.com 



Callidus Technologies 

Callidus is a Tulsa company 
that troubleshoots combustion 
and environmental problems 
with a variety of technological 
solutions. The new Ultra Blue 
Burner, protected by three 
patents and expected to cut 
emissions in half, will be ready 
for commercial use at an 
unnamed Houston refinery 
early this year. Callidus is 
expected to go public in early 
2001. callidus.com 

Hitachi Oklahoma Manufac- 
turing Division (HIT) 

With revenues of S68 billion, 
, lapan's Hitachi is an electronic 
I world power. Circuit boards 
are their business at Hitachi 
OMD, based in Norman since 
1987. Thanks to high-tech 
production facilities and a 
sound work force numbering 
350, Hitachi OMD produces 
circuit board assemblies 
quickly and at a lower cost 
than competitors, hitachi.com 

Southwestern Bell (SBC) 

It’s been around forever. 

I Southwestern Bell has been a 
big part of Oklahoma commu- 
nication since 1917, when the 
first long-distance telephone 
cable in the Southwest was laid 
between Tulsa and Sapulpa. 

I Today, more than 5,000 
I Oklahoma employees work 
together to service 1.7 million 
I access lines, swbell.com 
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Technology 


Ferrania USA 

Ferrania USA in 
Weatherford is the largest 
manufacturer of private label 
35’jnilli meter film, single’-use 
cameras, and 1 !0 Him in the 
country- The Weatherford 
plant is a subsidiary of 
Ferrania S.p,A. in Ferrania, 
Italy. At the Weatherford 
facility, coated master rolls of 
film from the Italy plant are 
converted to finished rolls 
and loaded cameras for direct 
shipment to retail outlets, 
which include Target, Dollar 
General, and K-Mart. 
ferraniaitxom 

Logtx Communications 

Oklahoma City’s Logix 
Communications and its 
more than 500 employees 
provide telecommunications 
services and information 
technolog}' to small and mid- 
sized businesses in Okla- 
homa, Texas, Arkansas, 
Missouri, and Kansas, with 
plans to expand to new 
markets within the next three 
years. Logix offers its 35,000 
customers a broad range of 
voice, Internet, and advanced 
data services, logixcom.com 


Griffin Communications 

Oklahoma City’s CBS 
affiliate, KWTV, has been 
continuously owned and 
operated by the Griffin 
fa m i I y fo r fo r t y- se v e n yea rs . 
In 1996, Griffin entered a 
partnership with Cox 
Com m u n ica t ions, resu 1 1 1 ng 
in News Now 53, the state’s 
first all -news cable broad- 
cast. Last fall, Griffin 
Communications purchased 
KOTV, the Tulsa CBS 
affiliate and number one 
station in its market. 
9online.com 

World Publishing 
Company 

The first Tulsa World 
rolled off the presses in 
1905, and since 1917, the 
Lorton family has owned 
the paper. Editorially, the 
VV^or/d has a progressive 
reputation (Eugene Lorton, 
the first family publisher, 
apologized for the Tulsa 
race riot and publicly took 
on the Ku Klux Klan), and 
the paper has won countless 
awards for reporting, 
photography, and editing. 
tulsaworld.com 



Lowrance Electronics 
(LEIX) 

They are a guiding force, 
and boats have been their 
focus at Tulsa’s Lowrance 
Electronics since 1957. 
Lowrance produces a 
di%'erse line of sonar, GPS, 
and aviation instruments, 
including graph recorders, 
digital depth sounders, 
flashers, liquid crystal 
graphs, hand-held GPS 
receivers, and GPS mapping 
products, lowrance.com 


Lucent Technologies (LU) 

Several fiictors add up to 
make Lucent a statewide 
heavyweight: an annual 
payroll of $203 million (plus 
$35 million in purchases of 
products and services from 
more than 600 suppliers in 
fifty Oklahoma communi- 
ties), 4, ()()() employees, a 1.7- 
m i 1 1 i o n - sq u a re- foo t ta c i 1 it y , 
and safety and quality awards 
too numerous to mention. 
Iucent.com 


state continues today under 
the leadership of E.K.’s son, 
Edward L. Gaylord. 
oklahoman.com 

Gemstar-TV Guide 
(GHST) 

With more than 150 
million consumers of its 
products — which include TV 
Guide and many others^ — ^this 
Tulsa mega-conipany is 
poised for even more 
greatness as the buzz about 



The Oklahoma 
Publishing Company 

Since 1907, the Daily 
Oklahomau has been the 
state’s largest newspaper 
The Oklahoma Publishing 
Company (OPUBCO), a 
diversified media and real 
estate parent company, was 
founded in 1903 by E.K. 
Gaylord, and its long 
conservative tradition in the 


its Interactive Program- 
ming Guide and possible 
eBook merger with Barnes 
& Noble intensifies. More 
than a billion revenue 
dollars rich for 1999, 
Gemstar and TV Guide 
finished their merger 
transaction in July 2000. The 
company will continue to 
define "consumer reach” for 
the industry, tvguide.com 
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Educational Development 
Corporation (EDUC) 

In October 2000, this Tulsa 
children's books publisher, in 
business since 1965, was named 
one of the best growth compa- 
nies in the state by the Oo/f)!' 
Okiahoman. An estimated 1 2,000 
retail outlets (including Barnes 8t 
Noble and Borders) and 
approximately 5,000 nationwide 
independent sales consultants 
market EDC's United Kingdom- 
produced line, Usborne Books. 
Usborne is known for nonfiction 
and educational selections, with 
titles like Animal Bab/es, Sam 
Sheep Can*t Sleep, and The Ogs 
Discover fire. Consultants' 
earning potential can range 
between $500 a month and 
$ 1 00,000 a year, edcpub.com 


Consumer Goods 


Watonga Cheese 

Watonga Cheese has been 
in operation since 1940. The 
company hasn't changed 
much in the Iasi sixty years — 
everything is still done by 
hand, the old-fashioned way. 
Tlie cheese is even hand- 
packed, nothing aulomated 
or computerized. Amazing, 
considering that the 
company's one and only 
Watonga plant has seven full- 
time and five part-time 
employees but can still 
produce from 2,000 to 8,000 
pounds of cheese a day. 
Watonga Cheese can be 
purchased through their 
website or at the retail outlet 
store ill Oklahoma City on 
N ort h west Th i rty- n i n t h 
Street, wato n ga ch eesc. com 

CD Warehouse (CDW) 

In June 2000, CD Ware- 
house had 324 stores nation- 
ally and in five countries. 
With sales of more than $ 107 
million, CD Warehouse, with 
corporate headquarters in 
Oklahoma City, is a new and 
used CD retailer. The 
franchise-based stores, 
primarily located in malls, 
employ more than 400. 
cdwi.com 

Stan Clark Companies 

Opening in July 1975, 

Stan Clark Companies 
began as Eskimo Joe's, the 
'jumpin' little juke joint” 
near the campus of Okla- 
homa State University in 
Stillwater. The restaurant, 
long the place to be around 
campus, has been joined by 
Stillwater Bay, Mexico Joe's, 
and most recently, Joseppl's, 
an Italian restaurant. With 


Love’s Travel Stops and I 
Country Stores 

I1i i rty- seven yea rs ago, 

Love's opened its hrst filling 
.station iii Watonga. In 1 972, 
they added quick foods to the 
old-fashioned gas station idea, | 
and a new market emerged. 
Today, the family-owned, 
Oklahoma City- based 
company operates more than 
1 30 travel stops and conve- 
nience stores throughout the 
southwest, in 1 99 1, Love's 
was named Corporation of 
the Year by Sales and Market- 
ijig Executives International, 
loves, coin 


I nearly 600 employees, the 
i companies sponsor yearly 
I charity events like the Juke 
Joint Jog and Fab Four Golf 
Tournament, giving back to 
the community that made 
them a success. The famous 
trademark clothing line has 
become an empire of its 
own. The company opened a 
print shop in 1998 t(j keep 
up with demand for the 
clothing, sold in malls 
around the state. 
€skimojoes.coin 


Hobby Lobby 

They're crafty, all riglit. This 
avowedly Christian retail arts 
and crafts company, based in 
Oklahoma City, opened its first 
store in 1972. Today, Hobby 
Lobby operates more than 200 
stores across twenty-three .states 
to the tune of nearly $930 
million in sales for 2000. 

Hobby Lobby boasts an 
extensive inventory of more 
than 60,000 items per store and 
a work fV>rce of nearly 1 1 ,000 
nationwide, hobhylobby.com 


United Design 

You've probably seen their products: With around 
35,000 worldwide retail outlets consisting of gift and 
specialty stores, department stores, and catalogues, United 
Design is omnipresent. The company's 200,000-square- 
toot plant and offices in Noble are home to the 3,500 
I products designed there, everything from Erame-ology 
decorative frames to Stone Garden indoor and outdoor 
decor items. United Design also has licensing agreements 
to market products made by Mary Engelbreit, among 
others. The company slogan, “Different by Design,” lends 
itself to the diverse product line. Where else would you 
I find a winged gargoyle shelf sitter in the same catalogue as 
I a Saint Francis of Assisi fountain? united-design.com 
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We have the tools 
to build your business. 



¥ Commerce Hub - with a population over 380,000 
35 minutes from Oklahoma City 
^ Shawnee Municipal Airport 
^ Established Industry Program 
^ Oklahoma Baptist University 

* St. Gregory's University 

Gordon Cooper Technology Center 

* Three 18 -hole golf courses 



Greater Shawnee Area Chamber of Commerce 

131 N. Bell Shawnee, OK 74801 
(4051 273-6092 • Fax (405] 275-9851 
vwvw.shawnee-ok.org 



BEST BETS 


★ Editors' Picks 


C AIL E N D A R 


January I -February 28 

For a cultural fix, check out "The 
Big Picture — Realities and 

Imaginings" at the 
Oklahoma City Art 
Museum, located on 
the State Fairgrounds. 
(405) 946-4477 



January Ull 

Continuing from the 
December exhibit, 
catch this one while ft’s 
still up. Norman’s 
Mainsite Contempo- 
rary Art presents ‘The 
Circus Loosely" exhibit 
by Los Angeles artist 
Deloss McGraw. (405) 
292-8095 



January 11-14 

- 0 , Cowboys of all sizes will 

■ I descend on Tulsa for the 
Longhorn World Champi- 
^ onship, (918) 584-2000 


January 13 

Martin Luther 
King Day is 
celebrated across 
the state— try 
Muskogee for a 
spirited celebration. 




V 



February 8 

The Northern Okla- 
homa College Campus in 
Entd presents 1964 — A 
Beatles Tribute. (580) 628- 
6444 


February 24 

No time to 
travel to New 
Orleans? Visit the 
Mardi Gras Parade 
in downtown 
Normaa (405) 
329-5108 






EDMOND 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Mitchell Hall Theater UCO Campus. Jan 19: 
Jekylf Bi Hyde. Jan 21: Violinist— Sergiu 
Schwartz, (405) 974^3375 
Oklahoma Christian University Jan 27: Phila- 
delphia Foundation Concert Series presents 
Celtic Call. Feb 27: Oklahoma Community Or- 
chestra. (405) 285-1010 

Jan 1-Feb 28 Murrah Building Art Collection, 
UCO Chambers Ubraiy. (405) 974-3361 

ENID 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Cherokee Strip Conference Center Jan 26: 
Pasta Gala Fundraiser. Feb 9-11: Boat Show. 
(580) 234 -1919 

Chisholm Trait Expo Center 111 W Purdue, 
Jan 6.7: Team Roping. Jan 12,13: AgriFest. 
Jan 27. Feb 3,10,17: Bull Riding, Feb 7: 
Harlem Globetrotters, Feb 17,18: Lawn & 
Garden Show. Feb 17,18: Team Roping. Feb 
24: Barrel Racing, (580) 237-0238 
★Jan 19-21,25*27 YooVe a Good Man, 
Charlie Brown, Gaslight Theatre, (580) 
234-2307 

Feb 2 Chocolate & Champagne Gala, 
Oakwood Country Club. (580) 234-7820 
Feb 8 1964— A Beatles Tribute, Northern 
Oklahoma College Campus, (580) 628-6444 
Feb 10,11 Enid Symphony presents Mahler 
Symphony No, 1, Enid Symphony Center. 
(580) 237-9646 

LAWTON 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

★Jan 6 Twelfth Night* McMahon Memorial 
Auditorium, (580) 248-2001 
Feb 9-24 How the Other Half Loves* Com- 
munity Theatre, (580) 355-1600 
Feb 11 University of Oklahoma Steel 
Band* Percussive Arts Society Museum, 
(580) 353^1455 

Feb 15-18 Noises Off, Cameron University, 
(580) 681-2346 

MUSKOGEE 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Civic Center 425 Boston. Jan 13: Marlin Luther 
King Ceiebration, (910) 684-6359. Jan 21: 
Bridal Fair, (918) 687-1851 
Fairgrounds Feb 9,10: Multiculturai Rodeo. 
(918) 684-6359. Feb 28; County Junior Live- 
stock Show, (918) 687-2458 
Feb 9-11,16*18 Arsenic & Old Lace, 
Muskogee Little Theatre. (918) 663-4901 
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NORMAN 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Catlett Music Center Jan 18: Martin Luther 
King Day Cetebration. Feb 9-11: 1964— A 
Beatles Tribute. (405) 325-5304 
Jacobson House Native Art Center Jan 26. 
Feb 23: Poetry Reading. Jan 28 -Feb 28. The 
Santa Fe Art of Ouray Meyers and Paul Jones, 
(405) 366-1667 

Sooner Theatre 101 E Main. Feb 10.1 1: Norman 
Ballet Company presents Firebird. Feb 17: 
Michael Martin Murphey. (405) 321-8091 
Jan 1-13 The Circus Loosely and Core- 
Evidence* Mainsite Contemporary Art, 
(405) 292-8095 

Feb 10-28 Agnes Foret Fiber Arts Exhibit, 
Firehouse Art Center. (405) 329-4523 
Feb 15-18*22-25 The London Cuckolds, 
Weilzenhoffer Theatre, (405) 325-4101 
Feb 17 Chocolate Festival & Gala, OCCE 
Commons Restaurant, (405) 329-4623 
Feb 24 6th Annual Norman Mardi Gras Pa- 
rade, Ctowntown, (405)329-5108 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Individual Artists of Oklahoma 1 N Hudson. 
Jan 7-29: David Biodo lino— Primal Prairie. 
Michael Kemper— Watered ors, Lori Eikel— 
Display of Emotion in Black & White, Feb 2- 
24: Lee Porter— The Exodus Series, Martha 
Williford Avrett, (405) 232-6060 
Kirkpatrick Galleries at the Omniplex. Feb 1 - 
28: Land of Promise — Europeans & African 
Americans in Oklahoma, Feb 1-28: And 
They Called Us Colored. (405) 602-6664 
Jan 1 -Feb 28 The Big Picture— Realities & 
Imaginings, Oklahoma City Art Museum, 
(405) 946-4477 

ON THE STAGE 

Black Liberated Arts Center at the Clarion 
4345 N Lincoln. Jan 13: An Evening with 
Hope Shiver. Feb 17: An Evening of Billie Holi- 
day starring Monica Cantrell. (406) 524-3800 
Carpenter Square Theatre 400 W Sheridan. 
Jan 5*27: Never the Sinner— The Leopold 6 
Loeb Story. ★Feb 16-28: The Rocky Hor- 
ror Picture Show. (405) 232-6500 
City Arts Center Jan 11-26: Mr. Toad'S Mad 
Adventure. Feb 22-23: The Three Little 
Porker Sisters. (405) 951 -001 1 
Oklahoma City Philharmonic at Rose State. 
Jan 12,13: Brahms & Dvorak— Friendly Mas- 
ters. ★Jan 19,20: Cole Porter Cetebration. 
Jan 21 : Peter & the Wolf Meet Alice in Wonder- 
land, Feb 2.3: Looking Back, Feb 16.17: Being 
Naborly— Starring Jim Nabors, (405) 842-5307 


LOWGHORN. VintLIAM POPE 


1889 


Strong men and women came upon a raw land 
With Vision*,* 

They spanned rivers and prairies and mountains 
With D et erni i n a t i o n . ** 

T hey c rea I ed sch ools- c ti u rc h es - fa r m s - 1 a c to r i es 
They lifted great buildings to the skies 
They drilled deep wells into the oil rich earth 
With Thankfulness to llieir God*.. 

They are still pioneering — still achieving 
And still exploring future frontiers. 


Passerby-Look about you and ask this quest itm: 

Where else in a single life span has man built so mightily, 

— Morrison G, Tucker 
This poem, written by Tucker in the early 1960s, appears in bronze on the base 
of the '89er statue in downtown Okiahoma City. Tucker, o banker, died in 1994. 


Stage Center Theatre Feb 1-3r WinterTales 
Storytelling Festival (405) 270-4848. Feb 
14-17: Roman ce/Romance^ (405)270-4801 
Jan 26-Feb 17 Showstoppers, Jewel Box 
Tbeatre, (405) 521-1786 
★Feb 10 Terri Hendrix with Uoyd Maines, 
Blue Door, (405) 524-0738 
Feb 23,24 Prairie Dance Theatre presents 
Firebird, Oklahoma City Community College, 
(405) 424-2249 

RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

★Jan 18-20 Inft Finals Rodeo, State Fair- 
grounds, (405) 235-6540 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

State Fairgrounds Feb 9,10: U.S. Hot Rod 
Motorsports. Feb 9-1 1 : An Affair of the Heart. 
Feb 23-25: Kruse Classic Car Show & Auc- 
tion, ★ Feb 24,25: Friends ol the Library 
Book Sale* (405) 948-6700 
Jan 1-Feb 28 OmniDome Theater presents 
Dolphins, Magic of Flight, Omniplex, (405) 
602-6664 

STILLWATER 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Gardiner Gallery OSU Campus. Jan 16- Feb 14; 
Mixed Media & Photography Exhibit* Feb 19-28: 
CrickBt Apple Ceramics Exhibit. (405) 744-601 6 
★Jan 24 Rubin ^‘Hurricane" Carter, OSU 
Seretean Hail Concert Center, (405) 744-7509 
Feb 15-18,22-25 The Seven-Year Itch, Town 8 
Gown Theatre. (405) 372-9122 
Feb 21-25 The Art of Dining, OSU Theatre. 
(405) 744-9208 


TULSA 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Philbrook Museum Jan 1-14: The Age of Cars- 
cature — British Satirical Prints from the Perma- 
nent Collection, Jan 14-Feb 1 1 : Tulsa Collects, 
(918)749-7941 

★ Feb 22-28 Irish Art Exhibit, Alexandre Hogue 
Gallery, [918) 631-2202 

ON THE STAGE 

Heller Theatre Jan 1 1 -1 3,1 8-20: Picasso at the 
Lapin Agile* Feb 8-10,15-17: Trust. Feb 14: 
Laughing Matter Improv. (918) 746-5065 

Tulsa Performing Arts Center ★Jan 5,6: 
Tulsa Philharmonic with Bernadette 
Peters, Jan 12J3: Jez Lowe & the Bad 
Pennies, Jan 13: Tutsa Philharmonic with 
Jennifer Koh. Jan 16-21: Fiddler on the 
Roof, Jan 20: Omaha Theater Company 
presents Come Back Amelia Bedelia, Jan 
22: Armchair Traveler Film Series — Japan. 
★ Feb 3: Kayaga Dancers of Africa. Feb 
10,16.18: Tulsa Opera presents Tannhauser. 
Feb 11: Pippi Longstocking, Feb 26: Arm- 
chair Traveler Fitm Series— Egypt. [918) 
596-7111 

Jan 14 Tulsa Philharmonic Lollipops present 
Peter & the Wolf, Holland Hall Schooi, (918) 
747-7445 

Feb 2-4 Slaughterhouse, Clark Theatre, (916) 
669-6455 

Feb 3 Tulsa Philharmonic presents Music on 
the RockS“Mardi Gras, Brady Thealer, 
(918)747-7445 

★ Feb 21-25 Rashomon, Kendall Hall. Univer- 
sity of Tulsa. (91 8) 631 -2567 


INDIAN EVENTS 

Feb 9-11 Tulsa Indian Art Festival, Green- 
wood Cullural Center, (918) 838-3875 

RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 
Jan 11-14 Longhorn World Championship 
Rodeo, Tulsa Convention Center. (918) 584 
2000 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Tulsa Garden Center 2435 S Peoria. Jan 31 : 
Antique Appraisal Fair. Feb 24,25: African 
Violet Show. (918) 746-5133 
Feb 16-18 Darryl Starbird Rod & Custom 
Car Show 8 Monster Truck Race, Fair- 
grounds, (918) 257-8073. 

OUT & ABOUT 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Feb 1-26 Gallery Show by Phillis Baltew, 

Plains Indians & Pioneers Museum. Wood 
ward. (560) 256-6136 

Feb 22 Western Art Lecture by Peter Hasshck, 

Mabee-Gerrer Museum of Art. Shawnee, (405) 
878-5300 

ON THE STAGE 

A.C*T. II Ada. Jan 4-7: Of Mice and Meri. Feb i ^ 
4.9,10: The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. (580) 
436-2479 

Community Center Bartlesville. Feb 8-10: 
The Miracte Worker. Feb 27: Peter Pan, 
(918) 337-2787 

Northern Oklahoma College Tonkawa. Feb 7: 
1964— A Beatles Tribute. Feb 16-18.22-24; 
Joseph & the Amazing Technicolor 
Dreamcoai. (580) 628-6444 
NSU Center for the Performing Arts 
Tahiequah. Jan 14-16: The Wizard of Oz. (918) 
456-4228. Feb 19: Phantom. (918) 458-2323 
Simmons Center Theatre Duncan. Jan IS: Tin 
Roof Tango. Feb 16.17,23.24: Smoke on the 
Mountain. (580)252-2900 
Jan 26-28, Feb 2,3 YouVe a Good Man, 
Charlie Brown, Ponca Playhouse. Ponca 
City. (580) 765-5360 

★ Feb 2-28 Twelve Angry Men, Potlard The- 
atre, Guthrie, (405) 292-2800 
Feb 1-10 Crazy for You* Shawnee Little The- 
ater. Shawnee. (405) 275-2805 
Feb 3 The Arrogant Worms, Woodward The- 
atre, Woodward, (580) 256-7120 
Feb 15*18,21-24 The King and I, Ardmore 
Little Theatre, Ardmore. (580) 223-6387 
Feb 16-18,22-24 Grease, Southwest Play- 
house, Clinton, (580) 323-4448 
Feb 16-18^23-25 Barefoot in the Park, Com- 
munity Theatre. Sapulpa, (918) 227-2169 
Feb 16-18,22-25 More Than Meets the Eye, 
Boomtown Theatre. Drumright, (918) 352-2236 
Feb 22-25 Alice in Wonderland, Gommuniiy 
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OSU Women^s Basketball 


Jan 6 

Texas Tech 

Jan 10 

Colorado 

Jan 17 

Kansas 

Jan 27 

Texas A&M 

Jan 31 

Baylor 

Feb 10 

Oklahoma 

Feb 17 

Texas 

Feb 28 

Nebraska 

OSU Men’s Basketball 

Jan 3 

Texas-San Antonio 

Jan 8 

Iowa State 

Jan 13 

Texas Tech 

Jan 20 

St. Gregory’s 

Jan 24 

Texas A&M 

Feb 3 

Missouri 

Feb 14 

Oklahoma 

Feb 17 

Texas 

Feb 24 

Kansas State 

Feb 27 

Baylor 

OU Women’s Basketball 

Jan 6 

bwa State 

Jan 10 

Texas 

Jan 17 

Texas A&H 

Jan 28 

Texas Tech 

Feb 3 

Missouri 

Feb 14 

Kansas State 

Feb 21 

Baylor 

Feb 24 

Oklahoma State 

OU Men’s Basketball 

Jan 9 

Texas A&M 

Jan 13 

Kansas 

Jan 24 

Texas 

Jan 27 

Nebraska 

Feb 7 

Texas Tech 

Feb 17 

Baylor 

Feb 28 

Colorado 

Tulsa Oilers 

jan 4,19 Border City 

Jan 5 

San Antonio 

Jan 20 

Fayetteville 

Jan 27 

Huntsville 

Feb 6 

Wichita 

Feb 9 

Oklahoma City 

Feb 10 

Border City 

Feb 23 

Topeka 

Feb 24,28 Wichita 

Oklahoma City Blazers 

Jan 6 

Tulsa 

Jan 19,30 San Antonio 

Jan 20 

Border City 

Jan 27 

Wichita 

Feb 2,3 

Idaho 

Feb 10 

Topeka 

Feb M 

Tulsa 


*Home Games Only 


★ Editors' Picks 

Playhouse, Tahlequah, (918) 458-5352 
Feb 22,25-27 The Odd Couple, CASC Hamilton 
Aydflorium. Poteau, (918) 647-1378 
Feb 24 Ode to Joy, Music Hall, Medicine Park, 
{580) 248-2001 

RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

Expo Center Claremore. Jan 13,14; Roping & 
Timed Event Rodeo. Jan 21: OJRA Timed 
Event Rodeo. January 17,18: Rope America 
Team Roping. (918) 342-5357 

★ Feb 2»3 Bullnanza* Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, 
(405) 282-3004 

FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

Jan 13 Bridal Fair, County Fair & Expo Center, 
Duncan, (580) 252-3291 

Jan 18-20 Bluegrass Festival, Western Hills 
Guest Ranch, Wagoner, (918) 772-2545 
Jan 20 Native WInterfest, Roman Nose State 
Park, Watonga, (680) 623-7281 

★ Feb 3 Mardi Gras» Cafe Bahnhof, Waynoka, 
(580) 824 -0063 

Feb 9 Jaz^ Festival, Fine Arts Center, 
Weatherford, (5S0) 774-3708 
Feb 9,10 Chocolate Festival, The Meeting 
Place. McAlester. (918) 423-9910 
Feb 10 Choco-a-Frolic Chocolate Festival, 
Heritage Hall, Ardimore, (580) 226-6246 
Feb 17 Oyster Fry Festival, Prather Brown 
Center, Frederick. (580) 335-21 26 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

TenkMter State Park Vian. Jan 6: Loon Watch. 

Jan 20: Eagle Tour. (91 8) 489-5641 
Jan 6,20, Feb 3, IT Eagle Watch Lake Tours, 
Lake Wster State Park, Wisler, (918) 655-7886 
Jan 6,13,20,27 Bald Eagle Boat Tours, Lake 
Texoma State Park, Kingston, (580) 564-231 1 
Jan 6-28 In Search of Eagles Tour, Wichita 
Mountains, Jndiahoma. (580) 429-3222 
Jan 13 Winter Waterfowl Bl Eagle Watch, 
Greenleaf State Park. Braggs, (918) 487-7125 
Jan 13,27 Bald Eagle Days, Chickasaw Nat’l 
Recreation Area, Sulphur, (580) 622-31 65 
Jan 20 Eagle Watch, Community Building & 
Power Plant, Kaw City, (580) 762-9494 
Feb 3 Eagle Watch, Lake Eufaula Dam. 

Checotah. (918)689-4607 
Feb 3 German Feast & Auction, Corn Bible 
Academy, Com, (580) 343-2262 
Feb 9,10 Love in the Park, Roman Nose State 
Park, Watonga, (580) 623-7281 

★ Feb 10 World’s Championship Domino 
Tournament, Carnegie Park, Carnegie, (405) 
643-2512 

Feb 17 Governor Seay Inaugural Ball & Pro- 
cession, Fairgrounds, Kingfisher, (405) 375- 
6176 

Feb 22,23 Bat Education Days, Alabaster Cav- 
erns State Park, Freedom. (580) 621-3381 
Feb 22-24 Fiddlers Convention, Western Hills 
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Lodge, Wagoner, (918) 772-2545 

RUNS, RIDES, & WALKS 
★ Feb 3 Ground Hog Run, Lake Ponca Park, 
Ponca City. (580) 765-7855 

LIVING HISTORY 

Jan 6, Feb 3 Cavalry Drills, Historic Fort 
Reno, El Reno, (405) 262-3987 
Feb 16-18 Battle of Round Mountain Civil 
War Winter Encampment, Jim Thorpe Park, 
Yale. (918) 387-2548 

Feb 17,18 Bitter Creek Frontier Daze, Roman 
Nose Stale Park. Watonga, (580) 623-7281 
Feb 22-24 1830s Fur Trade Rendezvous, Fort 
Towson Historic Site, (580) 873-2634 
Feb 24 History of the Pioneer Druggist^ 
Chisholm Trail Museum, Kingfisher, (405) 375- 
5176 

LECTURES & WORKSHOPS 

Jan 20, Feb 17 Tatting Workshop, Chisholm 
Trail Museum. Kingfisher. (405) 375-51 76 
Feb 3 Victorian Valentine Workshop, Fort 
Gibson Historic Site, (918) 478-4088 
★Feb 9-11,23-25 Fly*Fishing Clinics, Tenkiller 
Slate Park. Van. (918) 489-5641 

For more Calendar listings, visit 
our website at oklahomatodayxom. 

Dotes and times ore subjea to change; p/eose 
confirm before otfendrng any event The 
co/endof /s a free semce pub/ished on o 
spoce-ovoi/oble bosis. To be considered, 
b/eose mail a concise notice of the event (a 
separate page for each event) that includes 
dote, time, place, address, admission prices, 
and both a contact lekphone number and a 
phone number thot con be pubiished^ Notices 
must arrive ot Oklahoma Today three 
cakndar months prior to publication fee. May- 
june events are due February / J. Send to: 
Entertainment Cakadar, Oklahoma Today, 
P.O. Sox 53JS4, Oklahoma City, OK 7J/52 
or fox: (405) 522-4588. Address electronic 
mail to calendar@oklahomatodayxom. 
QuesPons? Call (405) 52 / -24 96; we con not, 
however, take /istings over the telephone. 

Oklahoma Today (ISSN 0030-1892) is 
published seven times a year: in january, 
March, May, July, September, and November 
by the Stote of Oklahoma, Oklahoma Tourism 
and Recreation Department, IS N. Robinson, 
Suite 100, P.O, Box 53384, Oklahoma City, 

OK 75/ 02/72(52, (405) 521-2496 or (800) 
777-/ 79 J. Subscription prices: 1/6.95 per 
year In (J.l, $26.95 per year outside US. US. 
copyright © 200/ by Oklahoma Today, 
Periodico/ postage paid at Oklahoma City, OK, 
ond odditionoi entry offices. POSTMASTER: 
Send address chonges to Oklahoma Today 
Circuiotion, P.O. Box S3 384, Oklahoma City, 
OK 73152. 




It s Your 


Business 


By Andrea Lopez Walker 


M ost oklahomans know that the state flower 

is a niistletoe and that the state bird is the scissor- 
tailed flycatcher Maybe you even know that the state motto 
is Labor omnia vincit (labor conquers all things), and that we 
have seventy-seven counties. But even the most native 
Sooner may never have heard that the state instrument is the 
fiddle, state colors are green and white, and the state 
beverage is milk. For stat junkies and those looking to bring 
business to the state, here are the facts and figures. 


Basics 

Made up of 68,679 square 
miles, Oklahoma has a 
comfortable climate with 
short, mild winters and 
more than 300 days of 
sunshine a yean The 
average temperature is 60 
degrees, average snowfall is 
9.1 inches, and average 
rainfall is 33.5 inches. 

Income 

Oklahoma's median 
income is below the national 
average of $38,885, at 
$33,727 per household. 
However, a mid-manage- 
ment employee in a larger 
city, such as Dallas, would 
have to earn up to 7 percent 
more to equal Oklahoma's 
cost of living. Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa also boast 
shorter commute times than 
cities like Chicago, Houston, 
or Los Angeles, equaling two 
extra weeks per year of 
discretionary time. 

Housing 

A 1998 Ernst 8< Young 
Kenneth Levcnthal study 
showed Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa to be the two least- 
expensive housing markets 
a mo n g seven t y- fi ve m e t r o 


areas. As a percent of total 
income, housing and rental 
costs in the two cities are the 
lowest in the nation. In 
Oklahoma City, the 
average sale price of a 
2,20()-square-foot home is 
$107,900, while in Tulsa 
the figure is $121,000. Cost 
of living for the state is 8 to 
9 percent below the 
nationwide average. 

Office Space 

For those looking into 
business digs, take note: 

Ok I ah o m a ra n ks second - 
lowest in the nation in 
overall business cost. 
Construction costs in the 
state could save a company 



For more activities and 
information about Okla- 
homa, try these websites; 

• visitokc.com 

« okconline.com 

* accessokc.com 

• bestoftulsa.cOfTi 

• tuls3web.com 

* tuls3chamber.com 

* travelok.com 

‘ connectok.com 


approximately $250,000 on 
a 50,000-square- foot 
industrial building, 17 
percent lower than the 
national average. State 
electric rates can result in a 
monthly savings of nearly 
$2,300. For 10,000 .square 
feel of office space, Okla- 
homa savings would amount 
to approximately $34,700 
annually. Average industrial 
huilding rental rates per 
square foot vary from $2.35 
in Oklahoma City to $3.59 in 
Tulsa (Didlas rates range 
from $3.73 to $8.09}. For a 
commercial office location, 
expect rates per square foot 
to average $ 1 1 . 1 0 in Okla- 
homa City and $14.69 in 
Tulsa (New York City real 
estate averages a whopping 
$29.57 per square foot). 

Transportation 

Equidistant from Los 
Angeles and New York, the 
state is a major hub for 
business activity. Served by 
two international airports 
in 3'ulsa and Oklahoma 


City, Oklahoma offers two 
and a half hour flight times 
to 95 percent of U.S. 
destinations. 

With 14, QOO miles of 
highway, the best way to 
navigate the state is by 
automobile. If you're 
without one, call a rental car 
company: Dollar Rent A C]ar 
(405/681 -015 U 9 18/838- 
5236) and F’nterprise (405/ 
685-8122^918/832-1818) 
have locations in Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa. For short 
trips, grab a cah. Call Yellow 
Cab in Oklahoma City (405/ 
232-6161) or Tulsa (918/ 
582-6161). 

Business Resources 

Looking for some entrepre- 
neurial help? Contact these 
folks to assist your needs. 

• Oklahoma Department of 
Commerce, (405) 815-6552 

• Oklahoma City Chamber of 
Commerce, (405) 297-8900 

' Tulsa Metro Chamber of 
Commerce, (918) 585-1201 

• Small Business Adminis- 
tration, (405) 239-6081 
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2, Williams (WMB) 
Tulsa, 1908 

Revenues: $8,S93, E 00,000 
CEO: Keith E. Bailey 
Employees: M.400 
Natural gas and energy 
Rank last year: 3 


8. Stx Flags (PKS) 
Oklahoma City, 1991 
Revenues: $927*000,000 
CEO: Kieran E. Burke 
Employees: 40*300 

Family-oriented theme parks 

Rank last year: 9 


T RIED-AND-TRUE or TRAiLBLAZlNG AND NEW, A PEEK AT THIS 
ycar*s list of Oklahoma's top twenty-five publicly traded compa- 
nies reveals no single formula for success in Oklahoma business. 

From long-lived companies such as our number one, Phillips Petro- 
leum (founded in 1917), to cutting-edge telecommunications wonders 
such as Dobson Communications, a list first-timer, each company 
shows the direction of business in the state and represents the finest 
of Oklahoma's public companies. 


1 3, Homeland Holding 
(HMLD) 

Oklahoma City, 1987 
Revenues: $559*600,000 
CEO: David B. Clark 
Employees: 4,340 
Retail supermarket chain 
Rank last year: 1 3 


/ 

L- 

V 




1 8. Dobson Communications 




(DCEL> 

Rank last year: NEW 
Family-owned since 1 936, 

Oklahoma City’s Dobson 
Communtcadons ts an innovative 
world leader In the world of 
telecommunications. Jumping into 
the cellular market In 1 990. the 
company enters the list after the acquisition 
of American Cellular Corporadon with strategic partner 
AT&T Wireless. The company provides cellular service to 
about 775,000 subscribers in ei^teen states, employs 
1,065, and had 1999 revenues of $320 million. The 
company's CEO is Everett R. Dobson. 



3. Kerr-McGee(KMG) 
Oklahoma City, 1919 
Revenues: $1*696,100.000 
CEO: Luke R. Carbect 
Employees: 2,724 
Energy and chemicals 
Rank last year 6 

4, OGE Energy <OGE) 
Oklahoma City, 1901 
Revenues: $2, 1 72,400,000 
CEO: Steven E* Moore 
Employees: 2.800 
Parent company of OG&E 
Rank last year: 5 


9. Oneok <OKE> 

Tulsa. 1906 

Revenues: $808,900,000 
CEO: David L Kyle 
Employees: 3,252 
Parent company of ONG 
Rank last year: 4 

10. Devon Energy (DVN) 
Oklahoma City, 1971 
Revenues: $715,500,000 
CEO: J, Urry Nichols 
Employees: 380 

Oii and gas exploration 
Rank last year: IS 


1 4. Vintage Petroleum 
(VPI) Tulsa, 1983 

Revenues: $493,000,000 
CEO: S, Craig George 
Employees: 568 
Oil and gas properties 
Rank last year: 1 7 


19. LSB Industries (LSB) 
Oklahoma City, 1 968 

Revenues: $310,000,000 
CEO: Jack E, Golsen 
Employees: 1,735 
Industrial equipment 
Rank last year: 18 


11, CMI Corp, (CMI) 
Oklahoma City, 1964 

Revenues: $214,500,000 
CEO: Bill Swisher 
Employees: 1,891 
Construction equipment 
Rank last year: 23 

23. Matrix Service 
(MTRX) Tulsa. 1996 
Revenues: $21 1,000,000 
CEO: Bradley S, Vetal 
Employees: 1*204 
Oil and petrochemical 
aboveground storage tanks 
Rank last year: 22 


1 5, Chesapeake Energy 
(CHK) Oklahoma City, 1 989 
Revenues: $354,900,000 
CEO: Aubrey McClendon 
Employees: 568 
Oil and natural gas 
Rank last year 16 



5. Williams Communications Group (WCG) 

Rank last year: NEW 

Elghty-frve percent owned by Tulsa's Willsams, Williams 
Communications was originally founded as WtlTel in 1985. In 
1995, most of the telecom network was sold, and in 1998, 
Williams Communications was launched* The company 
employs 21,988 and had revenues of $2 billion for 1999. 
Howard E* Janzen is the company’s CEO. 


6. Gemstar-TV Guide 
(GMST) Tulsa, 1965 
Revenues: $1,1 16,700*000 
CEO: Joe Kiener 
Employees: 1,500 

Media and communications 
Rank last year: 1 1 

7, Dollar Thrifty Automotive 
Group (DTG) Tulsa, 1997 
Revenues: $998,800,000 
CEO: Joseph E, Cappy 
Employees: 4,900 
Automobile rental company 
Rank last year: 7 


I II. BOK Financial (BOKF) 
Tulsa, 1910 

Revenues: $688,800,000 
CEO: Stanley A. Lybarger 
Employees: 2,758 
Bank holding company 
I Rank last year: 12 

12. Helmerich & Payne 
(HP) Tulsa, 1920 

Revenues: $564,300,000 
CEO: Hans C* Helmerich 
Employees: 2,048 
Oil and gas exploration 
Rank last year: 1 0 


16. Alliance Resource 
Partners (ARLP) 

Rank last year: NEW 
In business since 1971. 
Tulsa's Alliance Resource 
Partners completed its initial 
public offering in August 
1 999. The company 
produces and markets coal 
to major U.S. utilities and 
industrial users and is 
currendy the eighth- largest 
coal producer in the eastern 
United States. Alliance 
employs 1,360 and had 1999 
revenues of $349 miliion. 
Joseph W. Craft III is CEO. 


17. Parker Drilling (PKD) 
Tulsa, 1934 
Revenues: $324,600,000 
CEO: Robert L* Parker 
Employees: 3.500 
Oil drill mg and tool rental 
Rank last yean 14 


20. Louis Dreyfus 
Natural Gas (LD) 
Oklahoma City, 1979 
Revenues: $190,400,000 
CEO: Mark E. Monroe 
Employees: 400 
Natural gas and crude oil 
Rank last year: 20 

IL Sonic Corp. (SONC) 
Oklahoma City, 1953 

Revenues; $257,600,000 
CEO: J. Clifford Hudson 
Employees; 8.307 
Fast-food chain 
Rank last year: 2 1 


24. Pre-Paid Legal 
Services (PPD) 

I Ada, 1972 
Revenues: $196,200,000 
I CEO: Ha Hand Stonedpher 
Employees: 450 
Markets legal services 
Rank last year: 27 

25. BancFirst (BANF) 
Oklahoma City, 1989 
Revenues: $163,100,000 
CEO: David E. Rainboit 
Employees: 1*246 
Banking and crust company 
Rank last year: 25 


Company figures are for the (999 ftscal year List based on 
dolo from the Journal Record os bobWshed in the Book of 
Lists 2001. fieming Companies and Noble Affiliates were 
excluded from the list because of their recent out-of-state 
corporate relocation. Prior to their removal from the fist; 
Fleming ranked /JrsL ond Nobfe Afpliotes ranked tenth. 
Ronkings have been odjusled £o reflea their exclusion. 
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IN OKLAHOMA AND 
AKOUND THE WORLD 


Now that weVe celebrated our 125-year 
anniversary, we reaffirm our conimitiiieiit 
to serving the people of Oklahoma. Our 
roots are deep here, and even though we 
have e.Ktcnded our 


reach into foreign 
lands, our heart 
remains right here - 
nourished by the 
wholesome 
environment and the 
natural goodness of 


this land. 



AN HOUR LATER YOU’LL WANT TO INVEST SOME MORE. 

In the \nisi few ypars, ONEOK has? tranKfarnuHl nseU from a local supplier of nalural gas to a major 
player in the energy industry, with customers in 25 states. In the process, our asset Imse f]iiadrupled 
to over $5 billion. And the second quarter of this year saw a stunning increase in earnings. To find out 
bow our good fortune can l>e yours, call 918-588-7509 t>r log on to www.oneok.com. There might Just 
be a smart investment in your future. 

Oneok 
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